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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


HE country is preparing to celebrate the 4th 
of July, A. D. 1930 with a sigh of relief 
that will sweep over the country like a 
balmy wind. The tariff bill has passed and 
the suspense that has affected business for 
a year and a half is over. No matter what 
the tariff bill may be, the American people 
can adjust themselves to anything when 
they know what the “anything” is that they 
have to face. There never has been a 
popular tariff bill, but when the results 

accrue in the way of industrial activity and general 

prosperity, the period of travail and groaning is soon 
forgotten. It was a close vote in the Senate and dire 
predictions are made as to what will happen to the 

Congressmen who voted for the much mooted Smoot- 

Hawley bill. Whatever else may be said, credit must 

be given to the committee who have put in long hours 

and hard work to evolve a series of schedules inthe 
hopes that the adjustments will work out to the benefit 
of all concerned and start the wheels of American busi- 
ness going. The threat of reprisals from foreign coun- 
tries has somewhat disturbed 
the activities of the State De- 
partment in patching up the 

London Conference treaty and 

straightening out trade rela- 

tions with many countries. 


* * * 


HERE is one day that the 

l faithful Democrats are 
not required to give a 
dinner or a rally to remember 
their Patron Saint. On the 
4th of July, the words and 
name of Jefferson are honored 
when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is read and the fire- 
works proceed. It is one time 
when Jefferson lives in the 
hearts of his countrymen irre- 
spective of political convic- 
tions. The Hon. James A. 
Reed of Missouri, erstwhile 
U.S. Senator, recently gave a 
nation-wide hook-up and rous- 
ing hurrah, _ hit-em-hard 
Democratic Radio address to 
an assembly of young Demo- 
crats in Missouri. It sounded 
like an echo of the old days 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate 





Thomas Jefferson 


when the Reed invective was the “order of the day” 
and insured good copy for the newspapers. Whether 
it was his ferocious blasts into the microphone against 
the Radio commission and Broadcasting companies, or 
an “unavoidable” accident or a frame-up, there was a 
portion of the hook-up audience cut off. This led to 
an investigation. The address was regarded as evi- 
dence that James H. Reed will be one of the names pre- 
sented at the National Democratic convention in 1932 
as a candidate for president. The Radio address was 
one of the old-time stump speeches that may stir the 
faithful to action in naming an avowed Jeffersonian 
candidate. 


* * a 


HE radio address of Secretary Stimson in the 
National Forum hour conducted by the Wash- 
ington Star was a most illuminating argument 

and plea for the work accomplished by the American 
delegation at the London Conference in fourteen busy 
weeks. He clarified many situations that have been 
befuddled by the ardent “die-hard” opposition. Con- 
ditions somewhat resemble 
the situation faced by the 
late President Wilson, but 
President Hoover is _persist- 
ently carrying on well-defined 
. Policies that look to the fut- 
ure of the prosperity of the 
country with an understand- 
ing of what constitutes the 
basis of good times in the 
United States. The index is 
always reflected in the ex- 
ports to foreign countries. The 
fact that American business 
and the farmer have been able 
to stand up under the shock 
of a crash that has verged on 
the borders of a panic is most 
reassuring. The consensus of 
opinion at the mid month 
period of July lst seemed to 
be that the tide had turned 
for better times and a revival 
of trade that will recruit many 
of the depleted pay rolls. The 
disaster following wild stock 
speculation will not be soon 
forgotten—that is, until an- 
other recession occurs in regu- 
lar order. 
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HE revival of in- 
terest in poetry 1s 
credited to the 
Radio. During poetry 
week held during May 
in New York City over 
fifty large gatherings 
assembled to do honor 
to poets living and dead. 
Their verse was read 
and commented upon 
with the interest of dis- 
cussing a modern play. 
In Washington the 
meetings were reflected 
on the floors of Con- 
gress. During the dog- 
wood bloom days, mem- 
bers insisted upon 
adorning their ad- 
dresses with poems, 
which were even includ- 
ed in the “leave to 
print” requests. Among 
the authors quoted freely was 
Bliss Perry, who was insistent 
in his Americanism embracing a 
wide scope of human brilliance 
reflected in his ““American Mind.” 
His book “The Praise of Folly” 
was one of his last and reflected 
the vivid vision of the past, so 
impressively emphasized in his 

verse. 

‘ k es 


in Boston and the “Old Bay 
Colony” during the tercen- 
tenary year, the lodgings of 
Talleyrand were discovered. 
The famous French diplomat 
kept his own country and Fred- 
erick the Great—in fact the 
world at large—guessing. Dur- 
ing his residence in the United 
States he gained a perspective 
of the situation in Europe which 
served him well upon his return. 
While in America he visited in- 
cognito a session of Congress 
after the constitution was 
adopted. a, — — 
erlain by Napoleon his visit to ' 
a ts A. had something to do with the bargain the 
Emperor offered Thomas Jefferson in the Louisiana 
purchase for modest millions. He returned to agg 
from this country after the fall of Robespierre an 
gained his political ascendency in France through the 
influence of Madame de Stael. 


¢ searching historic haunts 


* * * 


‘NINE states sent some of their brightest 

ye girl students to the fourth National 
Boys and Girls’ 4-H Club Camp in Washington 

in June. The U.S. Department of Agriculture received 
the selected group of young people who attended the 
camp. Two boys and two girls from the 4-H club mem- 
bership of each State, accompanied by one or more club 
leaders from the extension divisions of their respective 
States, were present. The campers were quartered in 
tents pitched on the grounds of the department and 
general assembly meetings held in the auditorium of 
the New National Museum, a short walk across the 
Mall. Campfire meetings closed the day’s programs 








CHARLES MAURICE DE TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD, 


on the camp quadrangle. At the morning assemblies 
each day campers were addressed by nationally known 
speakers, including Secretary of the Interior Ray L. 
Wilbur, Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, 
Judge Florence Allen of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
and James C. Stone, vice-chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board. After assemblies, the delegates visited 
bureaus and laboratories of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the livestock and crop farms of the depart- 
ment, and places of historical interest in and about 
Washington. These camps are an annual feature, and 
provide opportunity for representative rural young 
people from the States to study the work and the facil- 
ities of the department, to see other parts of their Gov- 
ernment organization at first hand, and to confer on 
plans and methods for promoting extension work 
among young people on the farms. 


1 * * 


HEN James E. West was appointed Director of 
W Publicity of the Republican National Commit- 
tee in February he set things moving for the 
campaign of 1932. Fifteen years of service in Wash- 
ington during the last part of which he was chief politi- 
cal writer for the Associated 
Press fitted him for the work. 
Prior to joining that organiza- 
tion he had extensive newspaper 
experience in Virginia and other 
Southern States. As chief of the 
Capitol staff of the Associated 
Press for seven years covering 
the celebrated Teapot Dome in- 
vestigation and most of the sub- 
sequent court trials of Albert B. 
Fall, Edward L. Doheny and 
Harry F. Sinclair he knows the 
inside history of politics. He 
also covered the investigations 
of the Illinois and Pennsylvania 
primaries conducted by former 
senator James A. Reed of Miss- 
ouri, which resulted in the Sen- 
ate refusing to seat Smith and 
Vare. In reporting the last two 
national conventions for each of 
the two great political parties, 
and as the A. P. correspondent 
assigned for the campaign of 
John W. Davis, Democratic nom- 
inee in 1924 he is familiar with 
Bia all angles of political 
maneuvers. After the 
Kansas City Convention, 
he was assigned to cover 
the campaign of Herb- 
ert Hoover and accom- 
panied him on his Good 
Will Tour of Central 
and South America. 
After the inauguration 
of Hoover he did gen- 
eral political and White 
House reporting. Mr. 
West is a member of the 
National Press and 
Overseas Writers’ Club 
| and his favorite poem is 
“The Rubaiyat” of 
Omar Khayyam. 

















James E. West 
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REVIVAL of the days when the die-hards battled 
A against the League of Nations and the late Presi- 
dent Wilson was recalled, when Hon Hiram W. 
Johnson of California stepped into the Senate arena, 
ready to fight the London treaty to the finish. He 
urged putting over action until after fall elections, to 
give more time for consideration and obtain through 
the November ballots a reflection of popular opinion. 
In the National Radio Forum he replied to the address 
of Secretary Stimson concerning the treaty. The old- 
time feud and enmity against President Hoover proceeds 
to stir up the political teapot in the golden State of Cali- 
fornia and line up the home-folks for future cam- 
paigns. 
* * * 
EMORIES of my three trips to the Panama Zone 
M while the canal was being dug, was recalled 
in the movement to provide a monument for the 
late General George W. Goethals, marking the scenes 
of his great life achievement. Many of those who par- 
ticipated in the construction work 
have asked to have a part in con- 
tributing to this worthy remem- 
brance of the Canal Zone leader 
who completed the job. His firm 
set jaws, gray eyes and tan cheeks 
were a familiar sight in his “Hor- 
net”’ car as he inspected the work 
and inspired the soldiers and work- 
ers in peace time with the spirit 
that was reflected in the dauntless 
spirit of the doughboy in the world 
war. The little son of Dutch 
parents born in Brooklyn went to 
West Point with the motto of “I 
can do it” and carried it out in liv- 
ing an eventful and busy career of 
loyal service to his country. 
* * * 


HEN Elizabeth Jordan writes 

a novel, it seems to have a 
popular interest in Washing- 

ton. She specializes in detective and 
mystery stories which have long 


the elder 


Washington. 





been popular among 
statesmen 





Hon. Hiram Johnson, U. S. Senator 
from California 





at the national capital. 
Senator George F. 
Hoar confessed to a 
fondness for this sort 
of literature that was 
under the ban when he 
was a boy. The late 
President Wilson in- 
sisted that it was the 
mystifying novels that 
held him entranced. 
After her extended ex- 
perience in newspaper 
work she has the 
material to draw upon 
that makes writing a 
book almost a pastime 
with her. The novel 
plots and entrancing 
mysteries divert the 
solons’ attention from 
debates and hearings 
as a refreshing anti- 
dote to the perusal of 
government docu- 
ments. 


NE veteran in 
O the Senate who 

has battled to 
put teeth in the en- 
forcement of the Vol- 
stead Act is Senator 
Wesley L. Jones of 
While 
the state flower was 
peacefully blooming 
in glorious bursts of 
giant purple rhodo- 
dendrons the Sena- 
tor announced that 
he was ready any 
time for a referen- 
dum in the prohibi- 
tion amendment 
among his constitu- 
ents. This threw a 





U. S. Senator Simeon D. Fess 


bomb-shell into the dry camp, who 
insist upon the procedure provided 
in the constitution of having it 
passed by three-fourths of the legis- 
latures of the states. Senator Jones 
now insists that he wants to know 
just how his state stands on the 
question by a popular vote. 
* * * 


HE winning essay in the Sec- 
ond Annual Gorgas Memorial 
Essay Contest, was awarded 
by President Hoover to Pauline 
Lodge, a senior in the Lakewood, 
Ohio, High School. Miss Lodge re- 
ceived, in addition to the five one 
hundred dollar bills handed to her 
by President Hoover, $250 for travel 
expenses to Washington for the 
presentation. Other prizes were as 
awarded to Canascia Duncan of 
Omaha, Nebraska, William Lennon 
of Willimantic, Connecticut; honor- 
able mention to Helen Dale of Point 
Loma, California; Owen Edgar 
Duffy of Miami, Florida. President 
Hoover, who is Honorary President 
of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, 
presented the first prize in the pres- 
ence of a notable group including 
the judges; Mr. Charles R. Walgreen of Chicago, Presi- 
dent of the Walgreen Company Drug Stores and sponsor 
for the essay contest. The object of the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute, for the promotion of which the Walgreen An- 
nual Essay Contest is held, are to: 1. Eliminate unnec- 
essary illness and check diseases in their early stages, 
thus (a) saving the 750,000 lives lost annually in the 
United States, due to preventable disease; (b) saving 
the 3,000,000,000 days lost annually due to illness and ' 
non-industrial accidents of 46,000,000 gainfully employed 
persons; (c) building up the 25,000,000 youths and adults 
in the United States who are now physically below par; 
(d) laying the foundation of healthier future generations 
by giving the present day mothers and fathers authorita- 
tive medical information. 2. Make life healthier, more 
enjoyable and productive by a Health Audit by the fam- 
ily physician. 3. Eradicate tropical diseases, opening 
new habitation territories. 4. Eradicate mosquitoes 
which are both a pest and a health menace (malaria alone 
costs the country $100,000,000). 5. Free all the world 
from preventable disease, the purpose to which the life 
of General Gorgas was dedicated. 


The late Gen. George 
W. Goethals, builder 
of the Panama Canal 
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T last Congressman Luce has secured an appropria- 
A tion of $10,000 which will enable representatives 

of the Federal Government to attend the Tercen- 
tenary celebration of the Old Bay State Colony. Of 
course, there will be senators and congressmen present. 
Honorable Frank G. Allen, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and a worthy successor of John 
Winthrop, who founded the Old Bay Colony is an honor- 
ary member of the Veterans of the Foreign Wars and 
will welcome the American Legion at their October Con- 
vention to be held in Boston. This will be a climax of 
Tercentenary events. The Governor will also be host 
to a large number of executives from other states. It has 
been altogether a busy summer in Boston, entertaining 
the folks that have made 
this year the occasion for 
a continuous Old Home 
week. The Tercenten- 
ary celebration, although 
a basic historic and 
epochal event, has not 
had much of a support or 
co-operation in com- 
memorating the anniver- 
sary of the founding of 
government in America. 
It is the old story of for- 
getting the old folks 
when youth grows lusty 
and strong in utilizing 
the heritage that was 
given them. 

* K * 

EW more impressive 
addresses were 
made to college 

students during the 
merry Commencement 
days than the one deliv- 
ered by United States 
Senator Simeon D. Fess 
at Tremont Temple in 
Boston. With the mas- 
terfulness of an instruc- 
tor, for he is an erst- 
while school teacher and 
college president, he gave 
the most concise, illum- 
inating and inspiring ad- 
dress on the Peace Move- 
ment that has ever been 
delivered. Even one of 
his senatorial colleagues 
remarked after listening 
to it over the radio that 
it had cleared up many 
points concerning the 
evolution of the disarm- 
ament movement that 
had not occurred to him 
during all the discussions 
he had listened to on the 
floor of the Senate. Sen- 
ator Fess has an incisive and comprehensive way of re- 
viewing and outlining public issues. This has made him 
an invaluable speaker in political campaigns where the 
educative process is counted upon to makes votes. 
ok os ok 


HE welcome to Admiral Byrd in Washington fol- 

! lowed the spectacular greetings of Gotham. Since 
he left on that eventful journey to the South Pole 

and spent a season both a winter and summer at Little 
America he has become a full-fledged admiral, a worthy 
honor bestowed by Congress. The details of his experi- 
ences portrayed in pictures, articles and lectures have 
been as fascinating as any weird romance in taking the 





Hon. Frank G. Allen 


Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


people far afield out of the humdrum of the everyday 
sphere. The very description of the polar lands is re- 
freshing in the hot summer days. Three years have 
elapsed since he decided to fly across the Atlantic, which 
he did, and two years ago he bade farewell to his own 
America and took up quarters in Little America. The 
marvel of it all is, that at no time did he feel a pang of 
loneliness, because there were cheery radio programs and 
greetings from the homeland that made the denizens of 
the frozen South Pole feel that they were almost next door 
to the folks at home. Now that he has visited both the 
North and South Poles, Admiral Byrd may even seek for 
new worlds to conquer and circumnavigate the world 
on the equatorial line to prove once again that “the 
earth is round like a ball” 
as we repeated it in the 
geography lesson in the 
school days. 
* * * 
T the International 
House in New 
York I had the in- 
spiration of speaking to 
a large group of Brazil- 
ians. The fact that I had 
met as a boy Dom Pedro 
the Second, the last Em- 
peror of Brazil at the 
Centennial Exposition, 
seemed to awaken aston- 
ishment among the 
young Brazilians present, 
for it seemed a time so 
far away. While I may 
have been looked upon as 
an antique, the response 
of those young people 
made me feel closer than 
ever to the largest repub- 
lic in area on the Ameri- 
can continent. Sebastiao 
Sampaio, the Consul Gen- 
eral of Brazil in New 
York, and a writer and 
newspaper man, presid- 
ed. His address was most 
illuminating,showing 
that poetry was an out- 
standing phase of Brazil- 
ian literature. He even 
demonstrated how the 
literary prose of Brazil- 
ian writers was poetic in 
essence and form, and 
was insistent that the 
revolution and independ- 
ence itself was won by 
the poets. Don Goncalves 
Dias was crowned as the 
greatest of all. In re- 
viewing a list of all the 
authors from the time 
that Brazil was a Portu- 
guese colony until the present, he mentioned Olavo Bilac 
as the most ardent lyric writer. The literary work of the 
last two generations, including the Modernists, coming 
after the Symbolism of the early part of this century and 
the Parnasianiam of the Eighties and Nineties, was dis- 
cussed in a most fascinating way by Senor Sampaio. Miss 
Abigail Parecis, the young Brazilian soprano, with a good 
old-fashioned American name, contributed to the poesy 
of the evening with songs with guitar accompaniment. 
* * * 


ian event that President-elect Gulio Prestes should 
have visited the United States. 


Continued on page 455 


[ ' seemed appropriate, following this brilliant Brazil- 


He is the type of an 
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20 Years of Research in Deafness and Causes 


Dr. Curtis H. Muncie, who has so successfully treated thousands of cases of deafness, has won the 
enthusiastic gratitude of patients from coast to coast, in Europe and Cuba, whose life activities 
have been prolonged by the science of Muncie’s method which has stood tests for 
permanent betterment in the God-given blessing of good hearing 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


winter days in Miami, Florida, I 

heard of the clinic for the deaf being 
conducted by a young Brooklyn doctor. 
Osteopaths were holding a convention, but 
deaf people were discussing accounts being 
published in the newspapers concerning the 
new treatment. 

Growing somewhat hard of hearing, I 
paid little heed to the reports of “another 
cure,” until I suddenly realized that I had 
been growing more deaf year by year in 
spite of “blowing out” my ears. The usual 
method of treating deafness had not seemed 
to do much in inspiring confidence among 
friends who like myself were losing their 
hearing. Rather skeptical, I attended the 
clinic and beheld with my own eyes mar- 
velous results in restoring hearing through 
a new and unusual method of treatment. 
Talking with some of the patients before 
and after operations the evidence was direct 
and conclusive. The gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the many people in poor cir- 
cumstances who were so miraculously bene- 
fited by the skill of the slender young man 
in white with keen black eyes, working with 
the precision of a practised hand, was touch- 
ing. His every movement swift and accur- 
ate indicated a positive assurance of re- 
sults, once it was decided that an operation 
promised relief and restoration of hearing. 

With the plaudits, there was also the 
usual criticism, but the evidence was con- 
clusive to those who had witnessed results 
of his work. 

The history of innovations in medicine 
and surgery has continued on since the days 
of Harvey and other path-blazers who strug- 
gled against the set notions and spiteful 
envy of some in the profession who con- 
tinue to practise in the way they were 
taught. They seem to have forgotten that 
everything moves in this universe, and the 
medical profession and surgery have cer- 
tainly stepped along with the other pro- 
fessions. Today’s heterodoxy is tomorrow’s 
orthodoxy. 

Returning to New York, I looked up the 
address of Dr. Curtis H. Muncie, and found 
he was located in Brooklyn. Among the 
guests at the Brossert Hotel, across the 
street, I found many patients from far and 
near, receiving treatment. In his office I 
found others waiting their turn, some of 
them people whose names were familiar to 
the public eminent in their vocation. I 
might recite their volunteer statements 
which were to me most graphic human- 
interest stories from people who had been 
deaf and were talking about their “new” 


GS Svin years ago while spending balmy 


hearing. Here was an eminent lawyer from 
Michigan, a well-known preacher, an avi- 
ator, and a business man whose product is 
probably one of the best advertised and 
widely distributed in the world. While I 
had not sought corroboration of what I had 
witnessed in Miami, the unbounded ap- 
preciation of Dr. Muncie’s patients created 
a bond of friendly companionship among 
the deaf who were receiving treatment from 
him. 





Dr. Curtis H. Muncie 


After a searching examination and test, 
preceding an operation without instruments, 
I found myself within thirty minutes hear- 
ing better than I had heard in years,—but 
this was only the beginning for now I hear 
as well as I have ever heard. The few 
visits that followed resulted in the complete 
restoration of fading hearing that I had felt 
might soon be lost forever. Then I found 
there had been other editors before me, Mr. 
Samuel S. McClure of McClure’s Magazine 
had published to the world the facts in his 
own case, together with the late Mr. C. W. 
Barron of the Wall Street Journal, whose 
enthusiasm continued to his last days on 
earth in an unreserved endorsement and ap- 
preciation of Dr. Muncie’s work. 

In the fragments of conversation between 
us, more deeply impressive because I now 
heard Dr. Muncie talk distinctly and clear- 
ly, I gathered in bits the threads of a story 


concerning his work, but more from his 
patients, that is to me a most fascinating 
narrative in connection with the ever-pres- 
ent and all-pervading subject of deafness. 

Eager to find out something of the be- 
ginning and genesis of what is now known 
as Constructive Finger Surgery, the Muncie 
Reconstruction Method, I kept persistently 
after facts. From these I could understand 
why earnest but misguided doctors were 
ever ready to deny their patients the boon 
of hearing. A deep-seated prejudice ex- 
pressed in fanciful stories is broadcast for 
some weird purpose to propagate sentiment 
against an innovation that may conflict with 
their interest or ideas. . 

Dr. Curtis H. Muncie was born in Brook- 
lyn. Both his father and mother were sur- 
geons. The lad early in life indicated an 
inclination to follow their profession. Sup- 
plementing his studies of Osteopathy, surg- 
ery and medicine which he considered funda- 
mental, he found himself a successful osteo- 
pathic practitioner. 

In 1910, a thirteen year old boy was 
brought to Dr. Muncie’s office to have ade- 
noids removed. He was very hard of hear- 
ing and while Dr. Muncie was not at that 
time treating deafness, it had been his 
hobby since he first took up his intensive 
studies of the human ear. 

While removing the adenoids Dr. Muncie 
used his finger in the nasopharynx. He dis- 
covered that there were adenoids grown lat- 
erally. His finger slipped into a depression 
which he later learned was the orifice of the 
Eustachian tube. At the time of operating, 
however, he had no idea what this depres- 
sion was but by using pressure it seemed 
to sink deeper and crush down the adenoids 
which had grown in the depression. 

To his surprise and the gratification of 
the boy and his mother, the hearing of 
the patient was immediately restored, only 
to find that within two weeks’ time his deaf- 
ness was as bad as ever. His mother 
brought him back and begged him to operate 
again for relief of deafness. Dr. Muncie 
replied that there was nothing to operate, 
the adenoids having been removed and he 
did not quite understand just what had re- 
stored the boy’s hearing. On going over 
the case in his mind he remembered about 
going into the depression, but through re- 
search in the dissecting room and from text 
books, he was unable to arrive at any clear 
conclusion as to what part of the anatomy 
he had apparently changed through his 
manipulation—for the Eustachian tube was 
too small for even a small finger to dilate. 

The mother’s urgent plea for another at- 
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Entrance to Dr. Muncie’s offices in Hotel Delmonico, 


Park Avenue, New York 


tempt to restore the boy’s hearing led him 
to put him under an anaesthetic again and 
repeat what he had previously done. This 
time he discovered that he was in the 
pharyngeal orifice of the Eustachian tube 
and that adhesions had formed. Through 
finger pressure and some manipulation he 
was able to again increase the size of the 
depression. On coming out of the anaes- 
thetic the boy’s hearing was tested, and 
found to have been restored. 

Dr. Muncie then devised treatment with- 
out an anaesthetic to maintain the Eustach- 
ian tubes in their corrected condition until 
finally they remained open unaided and the 
patient’s hearing was permanently restored. 


This was the beginning of research into 
the condition of the Eustachian tubes in 
deafness and in health. Developing a very 
keen sense of touch of the index finger 
for the first time in the history of 
medicine, he discovered the real condition 
of the Eustachian tube in living tissue and 
its real size. The medical textbooks here- 
tofore had been describing the Eustachian 
tube from the measurements obtained from 
the cadaver and the dissecting room—but in 
life the measurements are entirely different, 
as Dr. Muncie proved beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, for he was dilating the cartilagin- 
ous section of the Eustachian tube of this 
boy by means of his finger. 


Through further research he isolated 
eleven different types of deformity of the 
Eustachian tube which constitute the causes 
of most deafness. Types of deformity were 
found to be present in certain types of 
deafness very constantly and for this reason 
merely dilating the tube—could not correct 


these deformities. He there- 
fore perfected a plastic mold- 
ing operation accomplished en- 
tirely by means of the finger 
while the patient was under 
a light anaesthetic which he 
named Reconstruction of the 
Eustachian Tube. Each tech- 
nique was modified for the 
purpose of correcting the dif- 
ferent kind of deformity in the 
case at hand. 

Through continued re- 
search, Dr. Muncie discovered 
means of gently treating the 
Eustachian tube, following the 
operation, for the purpose of 
maintaining the tubes in their 
corrected state and building 
up the structures toward nor- 
mal until such a time as they 
are restored to a healthy con- 
dition, and the patient is hear- 
ing more normally. 

The thirteen year old boy is 
now a man of thirty-three and 
hearing perfectly. Since that 
first operation there have 
been over ten thousand opera- 
tions performed both in Dr. 
Muncie’s private practice and 
at clinics throughout America 
and Europe, followed by par- 
tial or complete restoration of 
hearing. Most of the cases 
have previously been given up 
as hopeless by former methods 
of treatment and they come to Constructive 
Finger Surgery as a last resort. 

In the development of this method it was 
necessary to perfect tests by 
which it is possible to tell at 
the time of examination defin- 
itely whether or not a case can 
be benefited. 

These are fact-finding days 
and a time when analysis from 
personal experience and direct 
observation is a potent influ- 
ence. It is an age also when 
hidebound precedent and pre- 
judice dissolve in the dissem- 
ination of information from 
lip to lip, reaching the ears of 
the millions growing deaf who 
are eagerly “listening in” 
from friends for some such 
good news as may be carried 
to them. 

The world is more than ever 
under the influence of the 
human voice through radio, 
the magic new power in world 
affairs. This is why hearing 
is counted a more supreme 
blessing than ever before. 
The appalling growth of par- 
tial deafness which may fore- 
shadow a total loss of hearing, 
is perhaps due to the crescendo 
of noises that have come in 
the onward orbit in these 
swift-moving times of mech- 
anisms devised to lift burdens 
from the _ shoulders, even 
though it adds to the burdens 
of hearing. 





Evidence has been accumulating for these 
later years that has resulted in the enor- 
mous practice that has come to Dr. Muncie 
from all parts of the world. 

After having been granted the privilege 
of looking into Dr. Muncie’s scrapbooks for 
the last decade, I found excerpts from pa- 
pers and periodicals that still further con- 
firmed my own convictions. I first picked 
out excerpts from papers in Europe, for 
many ear specialists study abroad. Here 
was a young American practising abroad, 
and the results in restoration of hearing to 
the poor who attended his clinics—attracted 
eye witnesses of the press to these spectacu- 
lar results—and who reported in their 
papers what happened. 

In the Glasgow, Scotland Bulletin is a 
record of a patient who “came back and was 
tested. It was proved to the satisfaction 
of everyone in the room, and to the keen 
joy of the patient, that her hearing had im- 
proved by at least one hundred per cent.” 

The Daily Post and Mercury of Liverpool, 
England, tells of the first demonstrations in 
Europe, in Park Lane, London. The Tele- 
graph of Sheffield, England, relates: 

“Medical men watched him keenly, as he 
reached the deformity of the channel, tech- 
nically known as the Eustachian tube.” 

The Daily News of London, recorded: 
“The noted ear specialist from New York, 
who is on his way to Paris to perform an 
operation on a distinguished patient, ru- 
moured to be a member of a reigning Royal 
family of Europe, gave a demonstration of 
his methods yesterday in a Park Lane con- 
sulting-room. 

“A large number of British medical men 
and others interested in the new ‘finger 


A glimpse of one of the vitreous marble operating rooms 
where fingers, without instruments, restore hearing 
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Patients’ Reception Room of Dr. Muncie’s offices, 29th floor of Hotel Delmonico 


surgery’ watched Dr. Muncie treat patients 
afflicted with deafness. The most remark- 
able was that of a man who had been deaf 
for four years. After the operation the 
patient’s first words to the nurse-assistant 
were, ‘Why, I can hear you!’ Before the 
operation he could only hear very faintly.” 

The Star of London insisted that Dr. 
Muncie “is making the deaf hear.” 

Other papers in Liverpool, Manchester 
and Yorkshire in England and Cardiff, 
Wales, chorused the verdict that Dr. Mun- 
cie was making the deaf hear in his remark- 
able surgery demonstrations. The “News 
of the World” in England made a prediction 
that has been verified from evidence they 
chronicled seven years ago: 

“Results were surprising. This new sci- 
ence—of which Dr. Muncie is the exponent 
—is called ‘Constructive Finger Surgery’ 
and, judging by the results obtained before 
the jury of doctors, it will revolutionize the 
whole system of curing the deaf.” 

Under caption of “New Ear Treatment” 
the Continental Daily Mail of Paris de- 
clared: “Dr. Curtis Muncie, the American 
ear specialist, who is making a brief sojourn 
in Paris, performed three operations yester- 
day with very satisfactory results. The 
patients were two women and a boy, all very 
deaf, and their hearing, tested after the 
operation, showed an improvement ranging 
from 100 to 150 per cent.” 

The Paris Herald reported that London 
newspapers characterize the results as 
“marvelous and revolutionary,” with inci- 
dents related of people being cured of deaf- 
ness by Dr. Muncie’s operation, included in 
a series of five minute operations that re- 
stored the hearing of a number of persons 
who had been deaf for years. 

The sturdy “Scotsmen” newspaper of 
Edinburgh, summarized the clinics in a few 
startling lines of positive conclusions 
reached by thorough-going Scotchmen who 
are not easily led by anything that is not 


deep rooted in truth, integrity and practical 
demonstrations. ‘Most of the operations 
which were witnessed by a representative 
of The Scotsman had quite satisfactory re- 
sults from the point of view of the pat- 
ients.” 

The same reports followed Dr. Muncie’s 
appearance at a clinic in Toronto, the Even- 
ing Telegram noting it as “An Ear Special- 
ist’s triumph,” recording that “Persons deaf 
for many years say that they have been 
given permanent relief.” 

The scenes were graphically described by 
Dr. F. P. Millard in the Journal of Osteo- 
pathy: 

“We did everything possible to handle the 
great crowds that thronged our doors. Of 
all the clinical demonstrations I have ever 
seen any place, this breaks all records. We 
will never know just how many people ap- 
plied to see Muncie, but the estimate is any- 
where from five hundred to a thousand. We 
simply had to close our doors and change 
places twice in order to avoid the mob that 
almost wanted to chase us out in order to 
get to Muncie.” 

Called to old Virginia, Dr. Muncie held 
a clinic in Richmond which was enthusiasti- 
cally reported by the News-Leader and Ev- 
ening Despatch, telling of “The Tense scene 
as Dr. Muncie Relieves Suffering of Deaf.” 
The reporter graphically describes how a 
young woman’s hearing was improved fol- 
lowing finger operation and technical tests 
were conducted to prove treatment effica- 
cious. 

The same verdict in substance appeared 
in the Sunday Times and Evening News 
and Courier of Buffalo, New York, follow- 
ing a clinic. 

A large book contains these tributes and 
accounts of Dr. Muncie’s free clinics in all 
parts of the country from coast to coast 
and north to south. In St. Louis, Mo. his 
work met with endorsement of physicians, 
the St. Louis Times reporting: 


“Master minds in surgery of half a dozen 
states today watched with professional en- 
thusiasm while Dr. Curtis H. Muncie, fam- 
ous throughout America and Europe for his 
method of treating deafness, demonstrated 
the almost marvelous efficiency of his sys- 
tem at Liberty Hospital. So impressive was 
his demonstration that local surgeons im- 
mediately determined to establish a clinic 
here.” 

Here, Dr. Muncie, without the use of a 
knife, restored hearing to over forty people 
and even the Associated Press gave an ac- 
count of Dr: Muncie’s simple operation to 
avoid deafness “Where the deaf were made 
to hear when deformities are corrected by 
Finger Surgery Expert.” 

The Herald-Examiner of Chicago re- 
ported: 

“By a simple operation, without the use 
of a knife or surgical shock, Dr. Curtis 
Muncie of Brooklyn, internationally known 
specialist, today restores practically normal 
hearing to forty persons suffering from 
varying degrees of deafness.” 

Hailed as one of the most talked of spec- 
ialists in the world who treats the Eustach- 
ian tube by inserting his finger and recon- 
structing the passages, the Knoxville, Tenn. 
Sentinel re-affirms the story related in the 
Washington newspapers.. The Washington 
Post said: 

“Working without a knife and with the 
patient under a light anaesthetic for only 
five minutes, Dr. Muncie restores hearing 
to such a degree that within half an hour 
after the operation, she could hear low con- 
versational tones, something she had been 
unable to do for years. Other patients who, 
before the operation, had not been able to 
hear more than two or three feet away, were 
able, after the operation, to detect the sound 
forty feet away.” 

The Herald commented: 

“Tuning forks, the acoumeter and audio- 
meter were used in testing the hearing of 
the patients before and after the opera- 
tions.” 

In describing Dr. Muncie’s clinic, the 
Sunday Call of Newark, N. J., said: 

“He warned the three score surgeons 
present that there are well-established lim- 
itations to the possibilities of his method. 
He pointed out that to bring the hearing to 
normal an average of six months of post- 
operative treatment is necessary in most ad- 
vanced cases.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer, we find 
that “The deaf were made to hear. All 
show better condition less than half hour 
after treatment.” The Record of the same 
city relates a graphic story: 

“G. Brommage, who had been deaf ever 
since early childhood, says he made a trip 
all the way from Glasgow, Scotland, where 
he had read of Dr. Muncie’s miraculous 
work, but came here not even knowing his 
location. 

“When tests were made previous to the 
operation, Brommage could only hear the 
instrument of sound, the acoumeter, at six 
inches with both the left and right ear. 
After the operation the acoumeter could be 
heard at 31 inches with the left ear and a 
distance of 57 inches with the right ear.” 

From the Southern states were descrip- 
tions of clinics in Atlanta, resulting, as the 
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Journal declared, “In decided improvement 
in comparative tests given after the opera- 
tions.” The old Atlantic Constitution be- 
comes more poetic in its vivid description: 

“Relieving deafness and improving the 
hearing by simply ‘laying on the hands’ 
smacks of the days of miracles, but such 
miracles were performed deftly and quickly 
in Atlanta on Saturday by Dr. Curtis H. 
Muncie, of Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the fore- 
most surgeons of the country, who gave a 
free clinic for the deaf. More than 300 
people attended the clinic and Dr. Muncie 
performed about fifty operations and com- 
pleted more than 100 examinations during 
the day.” 

After the Muncie clinic was held in Dal- 
las, Texas, the Morning News described the 
event in definite words: 

“Muncie Clinic held for deaf. Operated 
on six cases and was obliged to turn away 
many. All were examined, however. A 
woman before the operation could hear an 
acoumeter twenty-four inches away, and af- 
ter the operation she could hear it ten feet.” 

In the Dallas Despatch it was reported 
that one thousand attended the clinic and 
that “Dr. Muncie picks fifty for operation, 
preferring the patients who were in needy 
circumstances. Persons of all walks of life 
and of all ages were in the line.” 

On going over the clippings, I was 
pleased to find the very newspaper accounts 
that had at first attracted my attention to 
Dr. Muncie’s work, and somehow I reread 
them with a feeling of renewed gratitude 
for the good work done by newspapers. The 
Miami Herald in writing of the clinic 
recorded: 

“Miracles of modern surgery were demon- 
strated yesterday morning at the free clinic 
held by Dr. Curtis H. Muncie at the Watson 
Hotel before an audience of ninety Miami 
osteopaths. He corrected deafness in a 
number of patients who had suffered for 
years from this affliction. 

“Dr. Muncie visited Miami in February, 
holding a clinic here, and at that time 
treated a large number of cases. Four of 
those treated previously were at the meeting 
yesterday and gave testimony of cure or 
at least great improvement in their hear- 
ing.” 

In the Miami Daily News it was stated: 

“Miami woman treated by Dr. Muncie 
says she hears better. Those in the group 
gathered in the little room were convinced. 
Other operations of a similar nature like- 
wise were successful.” 

From the Rocky Mountain states, the 
Denver, Colorado Morning Post made a 
live news feature, describing the doctor who 
cures deaf demonstrating his skill. The 
Evening News of that city was even more 
specific with names of cases: 

“Several report improvement after treat- 
ment. One of the patients was Miss Vera 
Putnam, who had been made partially deaf 
after an attack of scarlet fever when she 
was ten. Miss Putnam, before the opera- 
tion, could hear the acoumeter only one inch 
from her right ear and four inches from the 
left. After the operation she was able to 
hear the acoumeter five feet from the left 
ear and six feet from the right.” 

On the Pacific Coast, the Muncie Clinics 
were counted a big news event, for the Los 


Angeles Examiner said: 

“The first case operated was Pear] Jef- 
frey. She had been deaf for fifteen years 
and specialists could do nothing for her. 
Dr. Muncie made several tests and then 
operated. Before the operation she could 
hear the acoumeter two feet. Afterwards 
she could hear it at forty feet. 


“Miriam H. Rohlman, 15, was the next 
patient. She had received treatment from 
several specialists but her hearing failed to 
improve. After the operation yesterday, 
she said her hearing was much better. 

“Only doctors and newspaper men were 
allowed in the operating room. Every foot 
of available space was crowded and a line 
of several hundred persons anxious to re- 
ceive treatment extended down the corri- 
dors. 

“During the operations attending phy- 
sicians questioned Dr. Muncie on his 
method. Before operations doctors were 
asked to examine the patients and note their 
conditions. Afterwards they were again 
allowed to examine the patients and note 
improvements.” 

In San Francisco the Chronicle told a 
specific story of human interest: 

“*That they may escape the silence.’ At 
the St. Francis Hotel yesterday a youngish 
man, scholarly in appearance, attempted to 
prove the truth of his avowed purpose 
stated above. Careful tests of the 
next woman patient showed that with her 
left ear she could hear the acoumeter for a 
distance of seventeen inches, and with her 
right ear sixteen inches. After Dr. Mun- 
cie had worked over her she could hear the 
click of the little instrument five feet with 
both ears.” 

The reports from Salt Lake City and 
Kansas City continued along the same lines. 
The widely read Kansas City Star described 
the clinics as “spectacular, with testimonials 
from deaf persons who received benefits so 
great that they announced themselves com- 





pletely cured and spread his reputation 
afar.” 

The Vegetarian Magazine proclaimed: 

“In Brooklyn, N. Y. lives a pioneer in 
osteopathic treatment of deafness, and in 
the twelve years of practice he has cured 
over twelve hundred cases of deafness, 
These cases—with a spark of hope still 
burning—like fires in the vastness of de- 
spondency and despair, are the cases that 
Dr. Muncie treats.” 

The Standard of Watertown, N. Y., 
printed an article concerning a specific 
case: 


“Deaf for years, girl regains her hear- 
ing. Has regained 75% of hearing after 
year’s treatment. ‘The improvement in her 
condition is marvelous,’ said her mother to- 
day, ‘and we cannot say enough of the won- 
derful results accomplished by Dr. Muncie. 
My daughter has been almost totally deaf 
since she was eleven years old and had con- 
sulted physicians in Watertown; Canada, 
and various parts of the United States 
without obtaining relief.’ ” 

New England is represented in the article 
published in the Springfield, Mass. Union 
and Republican: 

“As an ear specialist, whose method of 
treating deafness has revolutionized the 
medical world, Dr. Muncie’s fingers have 
been developed to such a high degree of 
sensitivity that they are able to distinguish 
the normal from the diseased tissue in the 
post-naval cavity. He is said to hold the 
world’s record for the largest amount of 
insurance placed on his fingers.” 

With these newspaper accounts covering 
a period of the past decade, it still further 
whetted my interest for the basic reason 
for those stories and I continued my re- 
search. 

During all the years that have elapsed 
since Valsalva attributed deafness to the 
closing of the Eustachian tubes leading to 
the ears, there had been no method devel- 








Private office of Dr. Curtis H. Muncie in New York 
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oped to restore the tubes to normal so they 
would remain open and function for hear- 
ing. Consequently, deafness caused by 
closed Eustachian tubes has been pro- 
nounced hopeless under the regular method 
of treatment. Beginning with Valsalva, Dr. 
Muncie has concentrated his studies upon 
the causes of and a curative treatment for 
deafness as well as catarrhal and nerve 
diseases covering a period of twenty years 
of research and active practice. In heredi- 
tery diapress technically called otosclerosis, 
Dr. Muncie has discovered certain types of 
deformity of the Eustachian tube which he 
calls prolapsus. This condition favors the 
interference with the normal lymph circula- 
tion of the inner ear which in turn impairs 
the nutrition of these structures and results 
in a progressive deafness—unless the prim- 
ary cause be corrected. Proceeding on a 
basis of facts, he found new ways of meet- 
ing the age-old obstacles and his practice 
became one of the most extensive in 
America. 

Soon after removing to his enlarged and 
beautiful quarters on the twenty-ninth floor 
of Hotel Delmonico, Park Avenue at 
Fifty-ninth Street, the editor of the leading 
paper of Cuba, Diario de la Marina, became 
a patient, referred by those who have prev- 
iously had their hearing restored by Dr. 
Muncie. Upon his return to Cuba, the dis- 
tinguished editor insisted upon publishing 
an account of Dr. Muncie’s work in his 
paper, printed in Spanish and read through- 
out Latin-America and even in Spain, that 
his readers might have this good news 
about restoration of hearing and the benefits 
of an editor’s experience. 

“Dr. Curtis H. Muncie has originated and 
perfected a unique operation which he calls 
Reconstruction of the Eustachian Tube, and 
is really what the term implies. Through 
a molding process accomplished entirely by 
means of his delicately trained fingers he is 
able not only to open the Eustachian tubes 
but to correct deformity and finally restore 
them to normal condition so they will re- 
main open and function properly. 

“It is claimed that this technic restores 
normal circulation to the deeper structures 
of the ear and allows Nature thereby to 
restore tissues to health and the patient to 
hearing. 

“Reconstruction of the Eustachian Tubes 
is accomplished all at one time under a 
light anaesthetic. There is no after-pain 
or any severe reaction of any kind. The 
patient does not require hospital care. 
After this, treatments are given until such 
a time as the Eustachian tubes are perman- 
ently restored to a healthy condition. 

“Tf this then restores hearing, where is 
the hereditary connection in this deafness,’ 
was asked by a reporter in interviewing Dr. 
Muncie. His reply was that only 60% of 
so-called hereditary deafness have deafness 
in the family, but all who have this type of 
deafness, called otosclerosis, have a pro- 
lapsed Eustachian tube. In other words, in 
60% of the cases there is a hereditary 
weakness, susceptibility or background 
which asserts itself only after the resistance 
of the ear tissues has been weakened 
through interference with the circulation of 
blood and lymph. 

“Now it is possible by re-establishing the 
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circulation through this treatment to build 
a person’s resistance over and above his 
hereditary taint and restore his hearing, 
provided the patient can be seen before 
the nerve of hearing has degenerated. 

“Dr. Muncie was asked what proof he had 
to substantiate his theory. His reply was 
that his theory was based upon the results 
he had achieved in over two thousand cases 
of hereditary deafness whose hearing had 
been partially or completely restored by his 
method. 

“He had previously won international 
fame through his research in the cause and 
cure of catarrhal and nerve deafness. 

“He has given demonstrative clinics for 
the worthy poor, and to acquaint the pro- 
fession with the result of his research, in 
London, Glasgow, Paris and over forty of 
the principal cities of North America, as 
well as in his private practice in New York 
City, where many countries of the world 
as well as practically every state in the 
Union have been represented by his clientele 
who have benefited through his unusual re- 
search findings into the cause of deafness.” 


During our conversation, Dr. Muncie was 
emphatic in refuting sensational claims 
made that his method can achieve a com- 
plete cure every time or even be helpful in 
all cases. He reiterated that when the audi- 
tory nerve has degenerated he does not hope 
for restoration, though the progress of the 
disease even with the aged, can often be 
stayed and even some hearing salvaged. 
When the degeneration is complete and 
total deafness has resulted nothing can be 
done to restore the hearing. 

When urged to give me some actual fig- 
ures, Dr. Muncie’s secretary showed the file 
containing records of several hundred cases 
that had been given up as hopeless under 
the older methods of treatment that have 
been restored permanently to either service- 
able or normal hearing. Restoration of the 
hearing to some cases could almost be 


called instantaneous, others have required 
months of treatment to overcome the dis- 
ease and effect the most complete and per- 
manent benefit. No results are permanent 
until the cause of the trouble is perman- 
ently removed, and the disease conditions 
wholly eliminated. 

Dr. Muncie even though a specialist has 
the broad survey of a general practitioner. 
He has studied the interplay of physical 
forces and is deeply interested in all the 
parts of the anatomy, pursuing with an 
uncanny penetration into conditions of the 
most unexpected and unsuspected parts. He 
has discovered an impaction of the colon 
in eighty per cent of nerve deafness cases, 
and seeks to have all conditions as favor- 
able as possible for his ministrations as an 
aurist. 

His work has been varied by dramatic 
scenes on the occasions when an operation 
occupying a few minutes changes the whole 
color of life for rejoicing men and women. 
These reconstruction operations have 
nothing of the horror associated with the 
knife, no instruments are used. While 
nitrous oxide gas is administered two to 
three minutes, his technic is amazingly 
swift, and the patient, never having been 
under complete anaesthesia, recovers by the 
time the work is done. 


The thrilling proofs often come even be- 
fore the scientific hearing measurements are 
recorded in some of his clinics, as when a 
patient who upon coming out of the an- 
aesthetic enthusiastically cries to the nurse, 
“Why I hear you!” or when a man returns 
from the waiting room to be tested with 
face aglow, excitedly telling everyone, “I’ve 
heard all you have been saying while I was 
waiting. I can hear whistles and noises I 
have not heard for years.” In this last 


case a newspaper reporter across the room 
responded in a low voice, “You can’t hear 
me.” “Sure I can hear you,” came the quick 
triumphant answer, and the effect was so 
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Journal declared, “In decided improvement 
in comparative tests given after the opera- 
tions.” The old Atlantic Constitution be- 
comes more poetic in its vivid description: 

“Relieving deafness and improving the 
hearing by simply ‘laying on the hands’ 
smacks of the days of miracles, but such 
miracles were performed deftly and quickly 
in Atlanta on Saturday by Dr. Curtis H. 
Muncie, of Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the fore- 
most surgeons of the country, who gave a 
free clinic for the deaf. More than 300 
people attended the clinic and Dr. Muncie 
performed about fifty operations and com- 
pleted more than 100 examinations during 
the day.” 

After the Muncie clinic was held in Dal- 
las, Texas, the Morning News described the 
event in definite words: 

“Muncie Clinic held for deaf. Operated 
on six cases and was obliged to turn away 
many. All were examined, however. <A 
woman before the operation could hear an 
acoumeter twenty-four inches away, and af- 
ter the operation she could hear it ten feet.” 

In the Dallas Despatch it was reported 
that one thousand attended the clinic and 
that “Dr. Muncie picks fifty for operation, 
preferring the patients who were in needy 
circumstances. Persons of all walks of life 
and of all ages were in the line.” 

On going over the clippings, I was 
pleased to find the very newspaper accounts 
that had at first attracted my attention to 
Dr. Muncie’s work, and somehow I reread 
them with a feeling of renewed gratitude 
for the good work done by newspapers. The 
Miami Herald in writing of the clinic 
recorded: 

“Miracles of modern surgery were demon- 
strated yesterday morning at the free clinic 
held by Dr. Curtis H. Muncie at the Watson 
Hotel before an audience of ninety Miami 
osteopaths. He corrected deafness in a 
number of patients who had suffered for 
years from this affliction. 

“Dr. Muncie visited Miami in February, 
holding a clinic here, and at that time 
treated a large number of cases. Four of 
those treated previously were at the meeting 
yesterday and gave testimony of cure or 
at least great improvement in their hear- 
ing.” 

In the Miami Daily News it was stated: 

“Miami woman treated by Dr. Muncie 
says she hears better. Those in the group 
gathered in the little room were convinced. 
Other operations of a similar nature like- 
wise were successful.” 

From the Rocky Mountain states, the 
Denver, Colorado Morning Post made a 
live news feature, describing the doctor who 
cures deaf demonstrating his skill. The 
Evening News of that city was even more 
specific with names of cases: 

“Several report improvement after treat- 
ment. One of the patients was Miss Vera 
Putnam, who had been made partially deaf 
after an attack of scarlet fever when she 
was ten. Miss Putnam, before the opera- 
tion, could hear the acoumeter only one inch 
from her right ear and four inches from the 
left. After the operation she was able to 
hear the acoumeter five feet from the left 
ear and six feet from the right.” 

On the Pacific Coast, the Muncie Clinics 
were counted a big news event, for the Los 


Angeles Examiner said: 

“The first case operated was Pearl Jef- 
frey. She had been deaf for fifteen years 
and specialists could do nothing for her. 
Dr. Muncie made several tests and then 
operated. Before the operation she could 
hear the acoumeter two feet. Afterwards 
she could hear it at forty feet. 

“Miriam H. Rohlman, 15, was the next 
patient. She had received treatment from 
several specialists but her hearing failed to 
improve. After the operation yesterday, 
she said her hearing was much better. 

“Only doctors and newspaper men were 
allowed in the operating room. Every foot 
of available space was crowded and a line 
of several hundred persons anxious to re- 
ceive treatment extended down the corri- 
dors. 

“During the operations attending phy- 
sicians questioned Dr. Muncie on his 
method. Before operations doctors were 
asked to examine the patients and note their 
conditions. Afterwards they were again 
allowed to examine the patients and note 
improvements.” 

In San Francisco the Chronicle told a 
specific story of human interest: 

“*That they may escape the silence.’ At 
the St. Francis Hotel yesterday a youngish 
man, scholarly in appearance, attempted to 
prove the truth of his avowed purpose 
stated above. Careful tests of the 
next woman patient showed that with her 
left ear she could hear the acoumeter for a 
distance of seventeen inches, and with her 
right ear sixteen inches. After Dr. Mun- 
cie had worked over her she could hear the 
click of the little instrument five feet with 
both ears.” 

The reports from Salt Lake City and 
Kansas City continued along the same lines. 
The widely read Kansas City Star described 
the clinics as “spectacular, with testimonials 
from deaf persons who received benefits so 
great that they announced themselves com- 


pletely cured and spread his 
afar.” 

The Vegetarian Magazine proclaimed: 

“In Brooklyn, N. Y. lives a pioneer in 
osteopathic treatment of deafness, and in 
the twelve years of practice he has cured 
over twelve hundred cases of deafness, 
These cases—with a spark of hope still 
burning—like fires in the vastness of de- 
spondency and despair, are the cases that 
Dr. Muncie treats.” 

The Standard of Watertown, N. Y, 
printed an article concerning a specific 
case: 

“Deaf for years, girl regains her hear- 
ing. Has regained 75% of hearing after 
year’s treatment. ‘The improvement in her 
condition is marvelous,’ said her mother to- 
day, ‘and we cannot say enough of the won- 
derful results accomplished by Dr. Muncie. 
My daughter has been almost totally deaf 
since she was eleven years old and had con- 
sulted physicians in Watertown; Canada, 
and various parts of the United States 
without obtaining relief.’ ” 

New England is represented in the article 
published in the Springfield, Mass. Union 
and Republican: 

“As an ear specialist, whose method of 
treating deafness has revolutionized the 
medical world, Dr. Muncie’s fingers have 
been developed to such a high degree of 
sensitivity that they are able to distinguish 
the normal from the diseased tissue in the 
post-naval cavity. He is said to hold the 
world’s record for the largest amount of 
insurance placed on his fingers.” 

With these newspaper accounts covering 
a period of the past decade, it still further 
whetted my interest for the basic reason 
for those stories and I continued my re- 
search. 

During all the years that have elapsed 
since Valsalva attributed deafness to the 
closing of the Eustachian tubes leading to 
the ears, there had been no method devel- 
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oped to restore the tubes to normal so they 
would remain open and function for hear- 
ing. Consequently, deafness caused by 
closed Eustachian tubes has been pro- 
nounced hopeless under the regular method 
of treatment. Beginning with Valsalva, Dr. 
Muncie has concentrated his studies upon 
the causes of and a curative treatment for 
deafness as well as catarrhal and nerve 
diseases covering a period of twenty years 
of research and active practice. In heredi- 
tery diapress technically called otosclerosis, 
Dr. Muncie has discovered certain types of 
deformity of the Eustachian tube which he 
calls prolapsus. This condition favors the 
interference with the normal lymph circula- 
tion of the inner ear which in turn impairs 
the nutrition of these structures and results 
in a progressive deafness—unless the prim- 
ary cause be corrected. Proceeding on a 
basis of facts, he found new ways of meet- 
ing the age-old obstacles and his practice 
became one of the most extensive in 
America. 

Soon after removing to his enlarged and 
beautiful quarters on the twenty-ninth floor 
of Hotel Delmonico, Park Avenue at 
Fifty-ninth Street, the editor of the leading 
paper of Cuba, Diario de la Marina, became 
a patient, referred by those who have prev- 
iously had their hearing restored by Dr. 
Muncie. Upon his return to Cuba, the dis- 
tinguished editor insisted upon publishing 
an account of Dr. Muncie’s work in his 
paper, printed in Spanish and read through- 
out Latin-America and even in Spain, that 
his readers might have this good news 
about restoration of hearing and the benefits 
of an editor’s experience. 

“Dr. Curtis H. Muncie has originated and 
perfected a unique operation which he calls 
Reconstruction of the Eustachian Tube, and 
is really what the term implies. Through 
a molding process accomplished entirely by 
means of his delicately trained fingers he is 
able not only to open the Eustachian tubes 
but to correct deformity and finally restore 
them to normal condition so they will re- 
main open and function properly. 

“It is claimed that this technic restores 
normal circulation to the deeper structures 
of the ear and allows Nature thereby to 
restore tissues to health and the patient to 
hearing. 

“Reconstruction of the Eustachian Tubes 
is accomplished all at one time under a 
light anaesthetic. There is no after-pain 
or any severe reaction of any kind. The 
patient does not require hospital care. 
After this, treatments are given until such 
a time as the Eustachian tubes are perman- 
ently restored to a healthy condition. 

“Tf this then restores hearing, where is 
the hereditary connection in this deafness,’ 
was asked by a reporter in interviewing Dr. 
Muncie. His reply was that only 60% of 
so-called hereditary deafness have deafness 
in the family, but all who have this type of 
deafness, called otosclerosis, have a pro- 
lapsed Eustachian tube. In other words, in 
60% of the cases there is a hereditary 
weakness, susceptibility or background 
which asserts itself only after the resistance 
of the ear tissues has been weakened 
through interference with the circulation of 
blood and lymph. 

“Now it is possible by re-establishing the 
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Soundproof room for Examination and Testing Hearing 


circulation through this treatment to build 
a person’s resistance over and above his 
hereditary taint and restore his hearing, 
provided the patient can be seen before 
the nerve of hearing has degenerated. 

“Dr. Muncie was asked what proof he had 
to substantiate his theory. His reply was 
that his theory was based upon the results 
he had achieved in over two thousand cases 
of hereditary deafness whose hearing had 
been partially or completely restored by his 
method. 

“He had previously won international 
fame through his research in the cause and 
cure of catarrhal and nerve deafness. 

“He has given demonstrative clinics for 
the worthy poor, and to acquaint the pro- 
fession with the result of his research, in 
London, Glasgow, Paris and over forty of 
the principal cities of North America, as 
well as in his private practice in New York 
City, where many countries of the world 
as well as practically every state in the 
Union have been represented by his clientele 
who have benefited through his unusual re- 
search findings into the cause of deafness.” 


During our conversation, Dr. Muncie was 
emphatic in refuting sensational claims 
made that his method can achieve a com- 
plete cure every time or even be helpful in 
all cases. He reiterated that when the audi- 
tory nerve has degenerated he does not hope 
for restoration, though the progress of the 
disease even with the aged, can often be 
stayed and even some hearing salvaged. 
When the degeneration is complete and 
total deafness has resulted nothing can be 
done to restore the hearing. 

When urged to give me some actual fig- 
ures, Dr. Muncie’s secretary showed the file 
containing records of several hundred cases 
that had been given up as hopeless under 
the older methods of treatment that have 
been restored permanently to either service- 
able or normal hearing. Restoration of the 
hearing to some cases could almost be 


called instantaneous, others have required 
months of treatment to overcome the dis- 
ease and effect the most complete and per- 
manent benefit. No results are permanent 
until the cause of the trouble is perman- 
ently removed, and the disease conditions 
wholly eliminated. 

Dr. Muncie even though a specialist has 
the broad survey of a general practitioner. 
He has studied the interplay of physical 
forces and is deeply interested in all the 
parts of the anatomy, pursuing with an 
uncanny penetration into conditions of the 
most unexpected and unsuspected parts. He 
has discovered an impaction of the colon 
in eighty per cent of nerve deafness cases, 
and seeks to have all conditions as favor- 
able as possible for his ministrations as an 
aurist. 

His work has been varied by dramatic 
scenes on the occasions when an operation 
occupying a few minutes changes the whole 
color of life for rejoicing men and women. 
These reconstruction operations have 
nothing of the horror associated with the 
knife, no instruments are used. While 
nitrous oxide gas is administered two to 
three minutes, his technic is amazingly 
swift, and the patient, never having been 
under complete anaesthesia, recovers by the 
time the work is done. 

The thrilling proofs often come even be- 
fore the scientific hearing measurements are 
recorded in some of his clinics, as when a 
patient who upon coming out of the an- 
aesthetic enthusiastically cries to the nurse, 
“Why I hear you!” or when a man returns 
from the waiting room to be tested with 
face aglow, excitedly telling everyone, “I’ve 
heard all you have been saying while I was 
waiting. I can hear whistles and noises I 
have not heard for years.” In this last 


case a newspaper reporter across the room 
responded in a low voice, “You can’t hear 
me.” “Sure I can hear you,” came the quick 
triumphant answer, and the effect was so 
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electrical that the whole audience in the 
amphitheatre burst into applause. Some- 
times women cry with gratitude when they 
find a dread fear of helplessness and pau- 
perism so suddenly lifted. 

These were similar to some of the scenes 
that occurred at the Miami clinic where I 
first heard the fame of Dr. Muncie her- 
alded in conversation with an eminent 
preacher who had felt that he was serving 
his last year in his work much beloved. 
That was five years ago, and he is now 
doing as effective work in the pulpit as 
ever before. 





The Eustachian Tube in Deafness 


D. shows the “prolapsed” Eustachian tube before reconstruc- 
tion. This is one of the eleven types of deformity of the 
Muncie’s research study has 





tube which Dr. 
isolated 


Eustachian 


Illustrations reprinted, by permission, from article ‘ 


Among other prominent people whose at- 
tention was arrested by his marvelous work 
done for the deaf was the late C. W. Barron, 
counted one of the greatest authorities on 
finance in his day. He had long taken a 
special interest in the deaf and in the school 
at Northampton, Mass., where Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge once taught. Illness prevented his 
attending the clinic as he had planned, but 
he sent for Dr. Muncie to discuss plans for 
a fund for research into the causes and 
cure of deafness. In one letter he wrote 
feelingly : 

“T want some time to refute a lot of the 
old fogyism and prejudice there is against 
anybody who starts anything new. 

Do you realize that for some years the 
Massachusetts legislature refused to incor- 
porate the Clark School for the Deaf—until 
a legislative committée was convinced by 
demonstration that there was such a thing 





as lip-reading for the deaf?” He goes on 
to relate how finally the Northampton 
school ceased to be “‘an outcast, sneered at” 
by the then prevailing orthodox upholders 
of the old finger alphabet. 

Up to the time of his untimely death, Mr. 
Barron continued to write enthusiastically 
to Dr. Muncie concerning his work. In 
one of his last letters he said: 

“There is no properly constituted com- 
mission or organization to investigate your 
work. I hope however that there will in 
due time be such an independent commis- 
sion; and it should be dominated by people 


a finger and put him out of business for 
some weeks; and now his fingers are in- 
sured for $400,000. 

“He told Mrs. Bishop later that his clinics 
here in Miami showed him that the tissues 
were softer in this climate and could be bet- 
ter manipulated than in any climate he had 
ever found.” 

A recent chat with Dr. Muncie in his 
handsome private office overlooking Central 
Park, New York, high aloft over the build- 
ings of the metropolis, indicated a man 
growing in the power of his work. He had 
just completed one of those long, arduous 
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outside the medical profession, ambitious 
only for the truth, and not the preservation 
of old formulas.” 

In the Wall Street Journal, Mr. Barron 
said: 

“Dr. Curtis H. Muncie, whose finger 
surgery in the Eustachian tube relieving 
many forms of deafness in the ear has re- 
ceived recognition in Paris and London, 
held a few clinics in Miami where hundreds 
waited in line for his finger touch, which 
can be compared only to that of the famous 
Dr. Lorenzo and his hip surgery.” 

An echo of Dr. Muncie’s visit with Mr. 
Barron was printed in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of June 7, 1930, to quote from this 
article entitled “They Told Barron:” 

“Miami, Florida, February 23, 1927. 

“Dr. Curtis H. Muncie, aurist, told me of 
his success in opening the Eustachian tube 
from inside. A child once inadvertently bit 





The Reconstructed Eustachian Tube 


The reconstructed Eustachian tube after operation, A. show- 
ing the semi-circular canals, B. the nerve of hearing, C. the 
cochlea, D. the Eustachian tube and E. the small bones of 
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the middle ear 


‘New Successes in Treating Deafness,” appearing in McClure’s Magazine, 


days, treating his patients in offices that 
are not only inviting and attractive, but 
in operating rooms where every detail 
and equipment possible has been designed 
and constructed to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of his unusual art. A visit to his 
office is something to look forward to with 
pleasure rather than dread. His sturdy 
personality is reflected in the ardent en- 
thusiasm of one who after thorough exam- 
ination, is confident of what he can do, al- 
ways looking to surpass his own expecta- 
tions. In his offices one does not seem to 
find any suggestion of surgery or suffering 
but instead there is an atmosphere of cheer. 
Thousands of his patients from far and 
near come and go during the year. Each 
day presents a fascinating phase of results 
that come to individuals who are now en- 
abled to obey the Biblical injunction of 
“having ears—hear.” 
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What Mass Production Means in Books 


The innovation in the International Fiction Library of producing novel size books by some of the best 
authors, modern and classic, selling at twenty-five cents has created a tremendous 
increase in the sale of volumes that would adorn the shelves of any library 


AN does not live by bread alone’— 
M he must have food for his mind as 

well. The radio and the movies 
have stimulated book buying and reading, 
although the magnet for increased consump- 
tion of books is the low price at which they 
are sold. Recently walking through a 
Kresge 5c. to 25c. store I happened to stop 
for a purchase, next to a group of women 
lingering to discuss matters before the clos- 
ing hour. They chanced to be standing be- 
fore a display of the International Fiction 
Library. One was searching for a love 
story for Mary, and a mystery story for 
Paul, an adventure or detective tale for dad 
and a Western Romance for herself. An- 
other was saying “I’ve just been thinking 
of how I have neglected my children in not 
bringing home books as a part of my ‘mar- 
keting.’ Probably it is because I’ve never 
chanced to see books where I buy household 
supplies, and I forget the needs of the 
mind.” 

I stepped over to the book counter to in- 
vestigate the source of these interesting re- 
marks. When I picked up volumes of Kip- 
ling, Jack London, H. M. Stephenson, and 
many of the masters of literature at 25c. 
my interest was aroused and I decided to 
make a pilgrimage to Cleveland to trace 
further the real source and learn how it 
was possible to sell such a line of standard 
fiction at the price of a tip to a porter, or a 
soda. 

At the plant of The World Syndicate Pub. 
Co., I found Mr. Alfred Cahen, the Presi- 
dent, who from early youth has concen- 
trated upon the one objective of making 
good books in the most economic way and 
is the largest individual printer of bibles 
and dictionaries in the country. His 
genius as a printer and binder, his ex- 





Window Display of the International 
Fiction Library 


perience as a publisher, and an _ inex- 
haustible fertility of invention have made 
him the most outstanding producer of 
yeaa book values in the country, to- 
ay. 


Mr. Cahen is tall, slim, dark skinned, and 


- feels he can do. 


his hair is gray sprinkled with a little 
black. He has been mistaken for every- 
thing from an Englishman to an Indian— 
and a personal interview with him is very 
enlightening as far as books are concerned. 
Trying to learn about Mr. Cahen himself 
is a bit difficult—although books and Mr. 
Cahen are as one. 


The efficient operations of The World 
Syndicate plant tell the story. Every mo- 
tion from the manuscript to the completed 
book is performed neatly and quickly. 
Machines growing out of the necessities of 
his own experience, and invented by Mr. 
Cahen, meet every exigency. Fortunately, 
mass production does not have the bad effect 
upon books that it does on other products. 
Books do not become inferior, stereotyped, 
and ugly. Mr. Cahen is a man of ideals; 
he wants to sell books to the masses, but 
not books of inferior quality. Only the 
very best of material, including the stories 
themselves, are contained in the books that 
bear the I. F. L. trademark. 

Is the idea a success? Does the American 
public want good books for a quarter? The 
answer is obvious. It is shown directly 
through the great sales, and the hearty re- 
sponse of the masses to this new venture. 
It is shown indirectly in a way which warms 
Mr. Cahen’s heart, for it proves how far- 
reaching and effective his dreams have been. 
Just recently, four New York Publishing 
houses have announced a cut in the price 
of their fiction. It is undeniably easier 
to do something which has once been 
done, since what one man has done another 
Publishers have come to 
realize that the great majority of the 
American public while it is eager for books, 
wants its books to be within easy reach of 
slender pocketbooks. Now a man can have 
six or seven books in the place of one. They 
have also realized, too, what Mr. Cahen 
realized, that with all the stress laid in 
America upon education, the public should 
be able to put that education to cultural 
use, in broadening itself by reading. 

Now I understand why the buyers for the 
chain stores recognized in Mr. Cahen’s In- 
ternational Fiction Library a new popular 
item and quick turnover. Here are books, 
written by the best authors, containing 
stories of interest to everybody, printed on 
paper fully as good as that contained in the 
regular $2.00 novel, with “easy to read” 
type, and attractively bound in good quality 
cloth. The price at which these books are 
sold not only increases the sale of this par- 
ticular line, but stimulates the sale of all 
books at all prices. A small space utilized 
as a book corner in a store adds a new 
atmosphere to the business as well as in- 


creases the keenly observed “average sales” 
on daily reports. 

People feel a little closer to a book when 
they have a feeling that it is their own from 
cover to cover and they have the unchal- 





Alfred Cahen, moe 
President, World Syndicate Publishing Co. 


lenged privilege of marking it as desired. 
Builders of apartments now consider a nook 
for books as necessary as closets, as it cares 
for the “clothes” of the mind. Instinctively, 
every boy and girl knows that if he ever 
knows anything worth while, he must gain 
something from books, a fountain source of 
intelligence. When I read the comments of 
the managers of book departments in the 
chain stores in eloquent figures recounting 
their success as book-sellers, I saluted them 
as public benefactors! 

American people are buying an average 
of 250,000,000 books every year, but that 
does not mean that the market has reached 
the point of saturation. On the contrary, 
Germany, whose population is about half of 
the United States, buys almost three times 
as many books as are sold in America. If 
each reader in the U. S. averaged a book a 
month, the figures would double within 
twelve months. 

This venture was first started by Mr. 
Cahen late in 1928 when he made a special 
trip to England to purchase manuscripts, 
plates and rights for enough books to start 
the International Fiction Library. The 

Continued on page 455 
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American Leaders of the Early Days 


A retrospect of three hundred years reveals a personnel of Public Leaders who never knew fear in 
fighting for convictions—The same brand of politics and petty jealousies prevailed that 
exists in the current whirling calendar of events 


the “Old Bay Colony” wears a festive 

air. Although the Tercentenary cele- 
bration now well under way is an all-New 
England affair, historic Boston with its 
myriad mementoes of a glory that can never 
fade so long as the American flag fiashes 
its symbolism in the sun, must necessarily 
be its focal point. In the eyes of all who 
enjoy the bountiful privileges of this great 
melting-pot we call U. S. A, Boston—oild 
Boston—is once more “the Hub of ae 


[* the year 1930 A. D., Massachusetts 


the Universe” and the _ center 
of historic and present-day tourist 
interest. What other cities in these 
United States can parallel its contri- 
butions in the orbit of civilization, 
its progress is a landmark in the 
New World, its retention of a Col- 
onial—even an old world—flavor 
outshines the traditional inspiration 
of the people. 

During these days of celebration, 
Boston, steeped in the spirit in 
which this memorial was conceived, 
finds itself whirled back three cen- 
turies, and walks, pavements, the 
historic origin of which is evident 
in its winding, narrow streets and 
tortuously congested traffic, but of 
a lusty old Colonial town trying its 
best to simulate the atmosphere of 
its traditions. 

It requires no great flight of 
fancy as one stands across the street 
from the old State House at the 
corner of Washington and State 
streets, which in days gone by were 
Cornhill and King streets respec- 
tively, to imagine the comings and 
goings of men whose names are 
these days on everybody’s tongue. 

Proceeding along to what is now 
the rear of this familiar shrine, and 
standing at the spot where a circle 
of paving stones marks the spot at 
which Crispus Attucks and other 
martyrs to the cause of Freedom 
fell, it is no strain upon the imag- 
ination to visualize this signal event 
which Paul Revere’s engraving here 
shown has immortalized for all the 
world. Nor does it require deep 
concentration of the mind’s eye to 
witness the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence from the balcony 
whereon this event is yearly solemnized. 

Rather does one momentarily expect to be 
accosted by a ragged Colonial, knapsack 
over shoulder and musket under arm, for 
the loan of one’s tinder box, a pinch of snuff 
or the news of the day. 

Or, gazing across the Common at the 
newly scraped and gilded dome on Beacon 
Street, is it difficult to imagine this re- 
nowned spot .gay with Colonial uniforms, 
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and bright with the many colors of Colonial 
dames who come to see their husbands, 
brothers and sons at drill in preparation for 
their marching orders. 

And who can stand before the old North 
Church without a most vivid thought of a 
dark night upon which the flash of a lan- 
tern shot out from its tower and with al- 
most telegraphic speed launched an impulse 
which was felt throughout the world? 

One can scarcely stir a foot in Boston, 


"i \ 


The Old North Church 


these days, what with memorial tablets 
newly polished, streets newly marked with 
their Colonial names, historic spots newly 
memorialized in one way or another, and 
the location and history of this or that 
shrine upon every Bostonian’s tongue, with- 
out running into a labyrinth of antiquarian 
fancies. Even the native people are these 
days becoming conscious of much-familiar 
landmarks whose historic significance they 
have just learned—or just remembered. 





Any day one may see groups of children 
twining their way, hand in hand, through 
the narrow streets, and gazing with mouths 
agape while their fathers, maiden aunts or 
school teachers recite for them a bit of 
poetry, a paragraph of colorful history, of 
which they themselves, perhaps, have only 
recently become aware. 

Strolling aimlessly over Beacon Hill, the 
writer kept his eyes open to read tablets of 
historical significance—and finds them in 
the most unexpected places, I al- 
most collided with a round dozen 
school children gazing dreamily at 
the spot where once stood the John 
Hancock Mansion where “Dorothy 
Q” spent her romantic girlhood. 
There was far-away look in their 
eyes as their ultra-modern school 
Miss pictured for them a scene in 
which six-horse coaches galloping 
up to the gate, brightly dressed 
drivers and postillions, and much- 
beflounced ladies and white-wigged 
gentlemen were prominent. 

Paul Revere’s home on North 
Street, one of the best preserved 
shrines of Colonial memory, too, is 
thronged these days with visitors. 
And to those who enter its quaint 
portal there is at once a “presence” 
which cannot be denied, the pres- 
ence of the venerable leader of the 
unrest which culminated in the 
Revolution. But for some reason, 
unless one makes an effort to re- 
member, there is scarce a thought 
of Mis. Revere who, we may rest 
assured, in her own way, was as 
staunch a revolutionist as her well- 
remembered husband. 

In quaint old Quincy, Massachus- 
etts with romantic memories of the 
quaint “Dorothy Q” house and 
other places closely associated inthe 
early history of the States as the 
home of the Adamses, too, is coming 
into its own these days. As are also 
those little known spots, such as 
that upon which once stood the 
Green Dragon tavern whereat the 
Adamses and others whose names 
are today heard on every street cor- 
ner were wont to foregather. Here 
was laid the foundation of that 
wave of sentiment which when the gust of 
popular feeling which emenated from the 
meetings at Faneuil Hall struck it with 
such force as to topple it over, and severed 
the cords of power which bound the colonies 
to a king. 

Yes, all Massachusetts is today conscious 
of its historic interest and the renewed con- 
tacts are every day bringing to light new 
facts and figures, the sum total of which 
goes to make each school boy, as he walks 
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along his way filled with a new importance, 
the possessor of a rich and ever richer- 
growing heritage. 

Scarce a day goes by now that some stu- 
dent of old Boston does not bring to light 
the discovery of a new shrine, an incident of 
Colonial history which Boston has forgotten, 
or upon which attention has never before 
been focussed. Bostonians gaze in wonder 
at the new street signs to learn that Wash- 
ington Street was once High Street, and 
that High street was the Cow Lane. Their 
eyes have been reopened to such events as 
the master statesman, Talleyrand’s visit to 
New England. Franklin’s fame as states- 
man, savant and sponsor of learning 
throughout the world is recalled in a glimpse 
of his birthplace on Milk Street which 
strangely enough is not far from Water 
Street. New England has even laid claim 
to one of the world’s first aeronauts, Dr. 
John Jeffries, whose interest in human 
fiight dates back farther even, it is said, 
than some of the Europeans whose names 
are inextricably tied up with the history of 
the conquest of gravity. 

No wonder that the Yankee wears a fes- 
tive air! No wonder Boston is today the 
proudest city in all the world, and that her 
streets are bright with bunting as they re- 
sound with martial strains. 

Each town, city, village and hamlet is hav- 
ing its patriotic pageant, bringing out the 
historic and celebrating the event with an 
utter independence, reflective of Puritan 
individuality. 

* * * 


N connection with the Tercentenary, Gov- 
ernor Frank G. Allen has been a guber- 
natorial host worthy of the first gover- 

nor of the Old Bay Colony. His tribute 
to Governor John Winthrop over the radio 
was a most fitting overture for a series of 
celebrations, including that of the Winthrop 
town named for the first governor. The 
address was delievered in that friendly and 
colloquial manner characteristic of the pres- 


ent Chief Executive of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. In his radio comment 
Governor Allen said: 

The great Puritan migration that came 
to the shores of New England in 1630 was 
one of the most remarkable movements in 
the history of this continent. For the first 
time, a completely equipped colony was 
transported over the ocean and set down 
on the new land, ready to function in all 
respects as a self-governing state. 

The Puritans themselves had already 
made history in England and a few years 
later, under Oliver Cromwell, they were to 
set aside the Stuart dynasty and rule Eng- 
land during one of its most brilliant dec- 
ades as a nation. 

The Puritans were essentially a religious 
sect. They were called Puritans because 
they endeavored to purge the Church of 
England from within—to purify it from its 





MRS. REVERE. 


abuses rather than desert it entire- 
ly as the Pilgrims had done. They 
were therefore reformers, fired with 
the zeal that characterizes every re- 
form movement. Viewed in the 
light of our own day, they might 
even be deemed fanatics on the sub- 
ject of religion. 

Coming to America as they did, 
two thousand of them in one year, 
they realized that a great opportun- 
ity was presented to them to demon- 
strate to the world that their theo- 
ries were sound. By that I do not 
mean their theories of religion 
merely, but also their theories of 
government. So deeply versed were 
they in the Bible and the Jewish 
code of laws that they quite natur- 
ally attempted to live by the tenets 
of Holy Writ. 

Disallusionment came to them, as 
we would naturally expect. They 
had endeavored to unite Church and 
State—an impossible combination, 
as all nations and peoples have 





found who have ever tried it. But we must 
give them credit for a sincere and earnest 
attempt. 

In the case of many public characters of 
early: days we are obliged to rely upon 
tradition and conjecture for a picture of 
the man, apart from his achievements. 
Fortunately for us, John Winthrop, the 
first Governor, left for posterity one of the 
most enduring and authentic records of his 
period that any public man could leave to 
a commonwealth in whose founding he had 
played so conspicuous a part. This histori- 
cal narrative as all men know, is contained 
in his famous Journals. 

The first entry in his Journals was made 
on March 29, 1630, aboard the “Arbella,” 
the flag ship of the fleet that brought the 
great Puritan colony to America. The last 
entry was made a few days before Gov- 
ernor Winthrop’s death in 1649. During 
nineteen years, before the story of Win- 
throp’s life was the story of the founding 
of a Great Commonwealth. 

Now the author of these Journals was 
no mere keeper of a diary. A diary, you 
know, can be as tedious to the reader as 
it was to the unfortunate mortal who kept 
it. But the Winthrop Journals were writ- 
ten with an unerring sense of news value. 
He recorded only those items that would 
interest us in this three hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Massachus- 
etts Bay Colony. 

We are, of course, interested in the im- 
portant incidents of the voyage and of the 
landing. We are interested in the day by 
day happenings in the youthful colony. We 
are interested in the experiments in Gov- 
ernment tried out here in Boston during 
the first nineteen years of its existence. 
All these matters have been recorded by 
John Winthrop. 

We take our present rather for granted. 
We find delight in the comforts and the 
safety and the ease of modern life, use its 
conveniences, exult in its freedom, and if 
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impeachments stared him in the 
face as it did in 1654, through the 
seemingly trivial case of rivalry be- 
tween Anthony Bames and Bozoun 
Allen as to which should be the 
militia captain in the town of Hing- 
ham, the world would not have had 
that searching utterance he there- 
upon made, which has lived as his 
“Little Speech on Liberty.” 

Take note of his conception of lib- 
erty, gained through the fifteen 
years in the Colony. I shall quote 
but a few lines—but they are lines 
which will stand out forever on the 
tablets telling the story of human 
government and liberty under law. 

“The great questions that have 
troubled the country,” he said in 
that brief address, “are about the 
authority of the magistrates and 
the liberty of the people.” So said 
Winthrop in 1645, but he might 
have been speaking as well for our 
own time. And again, he said: 

“IT entreat you to consider that, 
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we turn our thoughts backward, some of us 
do it with a sort of pity for those old times. 
But in those old times were the beginnings 
of the freedom that is ours. In them was 
the strength of character that determined 
the nature and the success of our free gov- 
ernment. 

American liberty began long before the 
American War for Independence. It began 
with the foundation of this colony 
whose tercentenary we are celebrat- 
ing. John Winthrop and his as- 
sociates came here with the power 
of government in their hands. 
They established an independent 
state. Charles W. Upham, writing 
of those momentous times, says: 

“During the fifty-eight years of 
the First Charter the people were 
as free to rule themselves as if they 
had been on another planet. They 
chose all their own officers, asked 
no approval of their laws, suffered 
no appeal in any case to the mother 
country, and bowed to no tribunals 
but of their own erection. This 
was, and ought to be considered, 
the first era of American inde- 
pendence.” 

And once more, he writes; “All 
the essential features of our pres- 
ent security and happiness were 
stamped into the fabric of society 
during the period of the First 
Charter.” 

John Winthrop, our first Gover- 
nor, served in all thirteen years, 
which is a record. Nor did he serve 
these thirteen years without dif- 
ficulties or without criticism. But 
now comes the significance of his 
career, in that by adversity, by 
criticism, through defeat, he grew 
to greatness, fulfilled his mightiest 
possibilities, and achieved some- 
thing close to political immortality. 
Had he not been assailed, had not 


when you choose magistrates, you 
take them from among yourselves, 
men subject to like passions as you 
are. Therefore, when you see in- 
firmities in us, you should reflect upon your 
own, and that would make you bear the 
more with us, and not be severe consurers 
of the failings of your magistrates, when 
you have continual experience of the like 
infirmities in yourselves and others.” 
That, too, is applicable forever under 
representative government. This man, test- 
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ing out the early trials of free civil govy- 
ernment, put his finger on one of its un- 
ending problems. 

Winthrop possessed a high sense of jus- 
tice. This was especially evident on one 
occasion when he refers to a message com- 
ing from the colonists in Connecticut de- 
scribing various insolent acts committed by 
the Indians, and stating that they, the col- 
onists, were resolved to make war on the 
Indians and earnestly pressing 
Winthrop and his band to join 
them. Upon receiving these letters 
the Governor assembled his magis- 
trates and deputies of Boston and 
imparted the letters to them. In 
speaking of the meeting, Winthrop 
says in his journals: 

“We all sat in consultation here- 
about all the day, and in the end 
concluded, 1. That all these in- 
formations might arise from a false 
ground, and out of the enmity 
which was between the Naragan- 
sett and Nonhigan. 2. Being thus 
doubtful, it was not a _ sufficient 
ground for us to war upon them. 
3. That all these particular inso- 
lences and wrongs ought to be re- 
venged and repaired by course of 
justice, if it might be obtained, 
otherwise we should never be free 
from war. And accordingly, letters 
were sent back to our brethren at 
Connecticut, to acquaint them with 
our opinions, and to dissuade them 
from going forth, alleging how dis- 
honorable it would be to us all, that 
while we were upon treaty with the 
Indians, they should make war upon 
them, for they would account their 
act as our own, seeing we had for- 
merly professed to the Indians, that 
we were all as one, and in our late 
message to Mientunnosoh, had re- 
membered him again of the same, 
and he had answered that he did 
so account us. Upon receipt of this 


Continued on page 454 
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A Vendetta of the Hills 


A graphic story of California in which the romantic past is welded to more prosaic days in a stirring 
and exciting plot that harks back to the time of the wild and woolly West when wrong 
was liable not to be legally punished, but relentlessly avenged 


By WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 


templated the cowering figure of Ben 

Thurston in contemptuous silence. His 
end was accomplished; his enemy was in his 
power; like the cat with the mouse just a few 
inches from its paw, he could strike at any 
moment. He spoke now with measured 
calm. 

“Do you remember what day this is? 
eleventh of October.” 

He paused for a reply. Thurston’s lips 
were parted but remained dumb. Don Man- 
uel resumed: 

“Thirty years ago this very night—here at 
this very spot, you brutally killed my poor 
little sister, Rosetta.” 

Thurston shrank back. His lips moved, 
but no sound came. 

“Oh, attempt no denial,’’ continued Don 
Manuel, for the moment clenching a menac- 
ing fist over him. “You cannot forget the 
tell-tale button which you snatched from my 
hand to hide the proof. Nor have I forgotten 
the lash of your quirt that drew blood from 
my cheek”—and he wiped his face with the 
tips of his fingers as if to rub away the mem- 
ory of the deadly insult—‘“‘the very day on 
which I buried my dear father and mother,” 
he added, in a voice vibrant with emotion. 

He bowed his head; there was another 
brief period of silence. Then he recovered 
himself and went on: 

“The deaths of my beloved parents are 
just as much on your head, Ben Thurston, as 
the death of the guileless, innocent, young 
girl whom you betrayed, and then with 
coward hands pushed over this cliff, mang- 
ling her body on the rocks below. My ven- 
geance has been slow in coming, but after all, 
Iam glad of the delay. For all through these 
years you have not only suffered the agony 
of constant fear, but I have lived to see you 
landless, bereft of the broad rich acres which 
belonged to my father and were never right- 
fully yours.” 

“That’s not so—my claim was established 
in the law ecourts.”’ Thurston managed to 
articulate the words. The sound of his 
voice seemed to restore some little measure 
of courage, for he sat up, and leaning an 
elbow on a rock, adjusted himself in a more 
comfortable position. But he did not seek 
to gain his feet—the bandit’s figure still tow- 
ered over him. 

“Law courts—your American law courts!” 
exclaimed Don Manuel, with ineffable scorn. 
“You know you bribed the judge who gave 
the decision. Dare you deny it?” 

Thurston ventured no denial—his dropped 
jaw proclaimed his consciousness of guilt. 

“Nothing was too base for you,’ Don 
Manuel proceeded. ‘You robbed, despoiled, 
destroyed my home. But now at last your 
hour has come. I have waited patiently for 


| ee a few moments Don Manuel con- 


The 


this hour. On many an oceasion, Ben 
Thurston, I could have shot you dead from a 
distance. But I have waited—waited— 
waited for the time when you would know 
that it was I, the White Wolf, who was send- 
ing you to your doom just as I have already 
sent your ruffian son to his.” 

“So it was really you—who murdered my 
boy?” stammered Thurston. 

“Don’t call it murder—it was righteous 
retribution for both him and you. Oh, I ean 
tell you something tonight, for a secret does 
not pass from a dead man’s lips.” 

The victim so confidently doomed, shud- 
dered. Don Manuel continued: 

‘Merle Farnsworth is my daughter; your 
vile and debauched son dared to insult her, 
and so he died—rightly died. Yes, at my 
hands—I take full responsibility. And I am 
glad to tell you this before you follow him 
out of the world. Tonight, Ben Thurston, 
you go over this cliff—you die the death you 
gave to my sister.” 

As he spoke, Don Manuel east loose his 
Spanish cloak, and dropped both it and his 
sombrerc to the ground. 

Thurston at last staggered to his feet. 

“So get ready now to fight for your life,’ 
Don Manuel resumed, folding his arms across 
his breast as he surveyed his victim. 

“But I am unarmed,” cried Thurston, 
pointing to the revolver at the other’s belt. 
His outstretched hand trembled, his voice 
was a terrified shriek. 

“Then I, too, shall be unarmed,”’ replied 
Don Manuel, as he unbuckled his belt and 
tossed it lightly from him. “Come along, 
then—it is man to man with naked hands.” 
His tone now was one of concentrated pas- 
sion and hate, and he advanced with arms 
extended for an enfolding embrace. 

Now did Ben Thurston realize that his 
only chance for life lay in his superior weight, 
possibly his superior strength. At the 
thought, craven fear changed of a sudden to 
the courage of desperation, and like a wildcat 
he leaped at the throat of his adversary. 

Then began a terrible struggle—two strong 
men writhing in each other’s grip like savage 
beasts. Soon their clothes were torn, their 
bodies begrimed with sweat and mud, their 
faces and naked arms bespattered with blood, 
for Ben Thurston’s nose had been broken in 
one of the first falls. Thurston, besides his 
extra pounds, had also the advantage of 
being younger by a few years. But Don 
Manuel was in better physical condition and 
his muscles were like bands of steel. So it 
was pretty much of a level match in this grim 
fight to the death. 

As they tugged at each other, as each at- 
tempted to bear the other down or trip and 
throw him, as at times each tried in their 
locked embrace to crush in his adversary’s 


ribs and squeeze the last breath out of his 
body, as they milled round and round, swayed 
and fell and rolled over and then for a mo- 
ment regained a kneeling or an upright posi- 
tion—both men realized that it was the one 
who could last the longest with whom the 
mastery would rest. 

Pierre Luzon, running up the trail, came 
to the edge of the open space where the des- 
perate contest was in progress. But the 
onlooker did not attempt to interfere—he had 
had his orders; he just crouched and watched 
the swaying, writhing figures. 

For an hour or more the fight proceeded, 
at times fast and furious, with breathing 
spells to follow, during which grips were tena- 
ciously maintained. Points of advantage 
alternated now to the one side, now to the 
other, but after each succeeding tussle both 
combatants were exhausted without victory 
being pronounced for either. Every vestige 
of clothing above the belt line had long since 
been torn away, and they were sweating like 
lathered horses. 


The milling and wrestling had gradually 
grown weaker, and it was clear now that the 
final test of endurance could not be much 
longer delayed. Yet again Don Manuel 
renewed the attack, and had foreed Thurston 
to his knees, when the latter by a supreme 
effort raised himself again, and then by sheer 
weight pressed his opponent back a pace or 
two. But just at this moment Thurston’s 
strength seemed to give out, for he dropped 
sideways, dragging his enemy after him. 

Then Pierre Luzon saw the object of the 
manoeuvre. Thurston had gained the spot 
where Don Manuel’s discarded pistol belt 
was lying, and now he was reaching out with 
a disengaged hand to grab the gun. 

The Frenchman darted forward. 


“Keep out of this,” cried Don Manuel, 
preemptorily, although he was breathing hard. 

“Look out! Your gun!’ screamed Pierre, 
as he seized Thurston’s wrist in a vice-like 
grip. 

Just an instant too late, however, for 
Thurston’s fingers had already closed round 
the weapon and it went off with a bang. 

Pierre dropped to his knees. It was he 
who had received the bullet—through one of 
his lungs. But he had wrested the pistol 
from the treacherous villain’s grasp and now 
it fell, still smoking, to the ground. 


The wounded man coughed a great mouth- 
ful of crimson blood on to the slab of rock. 
Then he recovered himself and raised his 
head. Thurston and Don Manuel, even in 
their weakened state, were fighting more 
desperately than ever, blinded by hate to 
every sense of danger, and Pierre was just 
in time to see them slip on some loosened 
stones and then, still locked in the death 
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clench, go rolling over the edge of the preci- 


pice. 
“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!’ murmured the 
Frenchman. He staggered to his feet and 


without waiting turned and started down 
the steep trail, stumbling like a drunken man. 

At the foot of the zig-zag pathway he gazed 
helplessly around. He would have pushed 
his way through the brushwood to seek his 
beloved chief. Dead! He must be dead. 
No one could have dropped that sheer three 
hundred feet onto the cruel jagged rocks 
below and live. Yet, who knows? A tree 
might have broken the fall—Don Manuel 
might still be alive. 

Pierre, however, was incapable of further 
effort. His limbs trembled beneath him, and 
again he was spitting blood. 

All of a sudden he spied the two horses 
tethered under the manzanita tree. He 
tottered toward them, untied the first one he 
reached, and with difficulty pulled himself up 
into the saddle. 

To reach Dick Willoughby and get help— 
that was the thought in the reeling brain of 
Pierre Luzon as with a final effort, leaning 
forward over the saddle, he turned his steed 
in the direction of Buck Ashley’s old store, 
and urged it to a canter. 


CHAPTER XL 
Revelation 


ERLE paused at the foot of the stair- 
M way leading up to one of the towers 

where Tia Teresa had her room. 
She deliberated for a moment, consulted the 
tiny watch on her wrist, then turned to re- 
trace her footsteps. 

“There will be plenty of time,” she mur- 
mured to herself. “I shall be best able to 
manage Tia Teresa when I know still more 
than I do now.” 

She repaired to her own room and put on 
her automobile cloak, cap, and veil. With- 
out telling anyone of her plan, she left the 
house, went to the garage, selected a runa- 
bout that was specially her own, and was 
soon speeding along the highway in the 
direction of the cluster of hills amid which the 
little Mexican cemetery was nestled. 

She had been there just once before, sev- 
eral years ago, and she knew that her machine 
would have no difficulty in ascending the 
trail. Within less than an hour, indeed, she 
was at her destination. 

In the grey evening twilight the place 
looked very dismal and desolate. The tiny 
adobe chapel in one corner was falling into 
ruins because of disuse and neglect. A tall, 
rank growth of weeds overran most of the 
graves. But there were two that showed 
marks of loving attention, and toward these 
Merle advanced. Here she found the fresh 
wreaths around the headstones, and her own 
roses scattered on the turf. 

“Hermana’’—she read the single word on 
the white marble cross adorned with spotless 
arum lilies. “Sister,” Merle murmured, 
translating the word. 

Then she turned to the big gravestone 
close at hand, and moved the wreaths of red 
carnations so that she might read the words 
inscribed. From these she soon knew that 
this was the family burial place of the de 
Valencias—that here rested the former own- 
ers of the San Antonio Rancho, the beloved 
parents of two children, Manuel and Rosetta. 


, 


“Manuel,” ‘“Rosetta”—she repeated the 
names. The latter awakened no memory, 
but when she filled out the former to “Don 
Manuel de Valencia,” she instantly recalled 
the old-time bandit of whom she had heard 
many a tale. 

“The White Wolf,” she murmured eag- 
erly. “Yes, yes. His father once owned the 
rancho, and that was the cause of the deadly 
feud—the Vendetta of the Hills. But I 
thought all that was forgotten. Yet here are 
the beautiful fresh flowers.” 

Seating herself on a flat monument near by, 
Merle pondered, piecing things together. 
“Sister” —the cross must mark the grave of 
the girl Rosetta, and have been erected by 
her brother, Don Manuel. Then whose 
hand had strewn the roses? Mr. Robles! 
In a flash she knew that Mr. Robles was Don 
Manuel. 

And her father, too! The further thought 
came with such suddenness, with such abso- 
lute conviction of certainty, that for a mo- 
ment she felt appalled. Her father the noto- 
rious robber chief, the desperado on whose 
head a price had been set, the outlaw who had 
defied the whole state of California to arrest 
him. Somehow she felt no shame—Don 
Manuel de Valencia had been a sort of heroic 
knight-errant in all the stories she had heard 
—his hand only against the rich, his heart 
always for the poor and oppressed, his atti- 
tude toward the intrusive gringos quite justi- 
fied by the sharp practice whereby he had 
been robbed of his patrimonial acres. It was 
this very story of wrong which had been one 
of the reasons that had from the first predis- 
posed the household at La Siesta to despise 
the Thurston family at the Rancho San 
Antonio. 

Then from thinking of Don Manuel, 
Merle’s mind passed to Ricardo Robles—the 
courteous, dignified, generous, lovable man 
she had known all her life, the very man whom 
she had rejoiced that day to call her own 
father. Don Manuel could be judged only 
by this standard, and her heart went out 
again to Mr. Robles, whatever the name 
which he had formerly worn. 

The shadows were closing around her, the 
night air bit sharply, and Merle arose. Two 
or three of the rose blooms had fallen beyond 
the lines of white stones that marked the 
graves. Merle advanced, and picking these 
up gently, placed them on the breasts of the 
sleeping dead. Her own kithand kin! Now 
she realized how she came to have brown 
eyes and raven tresses—the blood of Spain 
was in her veins. With this thought throb- 
bing in her heart, she left the cemetery and 
hurried away for home. 

Tia Teresa was the only Roman Catholic 
at La Siesta, a devout member of the faith 
of her fathers and of her childhood days with 
which no one around her had ever sought to 
interfere. Her room was her private chapel, 
a curtained recess at one end being fitted up 
with a crucifix, a small altar, and a prie-dieu. 

Here Tia Teresa was kneeling and praying, 
the only light in the apartment coming from 
the altar candles, when Merle softly tiptoed 
in, still wearing her automobile cloak. She 
hesitated to advance, and momentarily 
turned to withdraw. But Tia Teresa had 
seen her, and by a gesture had bidden her to 
remain. For afew moments the old duenna’s 
lips continued to move, then she told another 
bead on her rosary, arose from her knees, 


crossed herself devoutly, and with a final 
prostration before the crucifix, terminated her 
devotional exercises. 

“What brought you here, my child?’ she 
asked, approaching Merle. 

“Why are you engaged in prayer tonight?” 
asked Merle, answering question with ques- 
tion. 

“You know I often pray,” replied Tia Te- 
resa. “You have seen me many, many 
times.” 

“Yes, but not at this hour, when you are 
always with my mother.” 

“She will be wondering where I am. 
better go to her now.” 

“No,” rejoined Merle. “I wish to speak 
to you. Come here, Tia Teresa; sit down 
by my side, and treat me once again as the 
little girl of the long ago whom you used to 
pet and fondle.” 

“That’s very easily done,” responded Tia 
Teresa, with a pleased smile, seating herself 
on the low sofa close to Merle. ‘Come to my 
heart, my darling, as in the long ago.” 

And the duenna drew the girl to her loving, 
protecting bosom. She noticed now that 
Merle was trembling under the influence of 
some deep emotion. 

“What is wrong with you, my dear?”’ she 
asked anxiously. 

“T have learned many things today, Tia 
Teresa,’ replied Merle, taking her old nurse’s 
hands and softly stroking them. “First, that 
Mr. Robles is my father’—the duenna 
started, but Merle went quietly on—‘‘and 
that he is really Don Manuel de Valencia, 
the famous outlaw.” 

“Whoever told you that?’ fairly gasped 
Tia Teresa. 

“No one. I found everything out for 
myself. After I had looked into Mr. Robles’ 
eyes at our parting this afternoon, I knew 
the truth. It was impossible for mother to 
deny it, but it is not she who has told me 
anything. I have just returned from the 
little Mexican cemetery on the hillside where 
Mr. Robles, my father, had taken the flowers 
for which he asked me.” 

“And you saw his flowers—and my flow- 
ers, too?” faltered the duenna, realizing now 
how Merle had gleaned her knowledge. 

“Yes; I inferred that the wreaths were 
yours, and of course I knew that the scattered 
roses were from my father. He is Don 
Manuel. But I want you to tell me a little 
about Rosetta.’’ It was Merle now who put 
her arms around Tia Teresa and drew her 
affectionately to her. 

“You have always loved me, you know, 
my dear,” the giri went on coaxingly. ‘‘Now 
I understand why you were so deeply at- 
tached to Mr. Robles, for you told me once 
that you had nursed Don Manuel. And that 
is why I have been, perhaps, just a little 
closer to you than Grace’’—the pressure of 
Tia Teresa’s arms told that Merle had cor- 
rectly divined—-‘‘because I was of the blood 
of your old master. But why has there been 
all this secrecy toward me?” 

“Don Manuel’s name could not be re- 
vealed—he had been outlawed.” 

“And Rosetta—tell me about Rosetta?” 

“She was the real cause of the feud between 
Mr. Thurston and Don Manuel.” 

The duenna had spoken the words before 
she had realized how much they told. With 
unfaltering intuition Merle guessed their 
meaning. 
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“You mean to tell me that Thurston 
wronged Rosetta—betrayed her?” 

Tia Teresa nodded assent—she was too 
deeply agitated to speak another word. 

“And this day—the eleventh of October— 
the day when you decorate her grave?” en- 
quired Merle, in a tone and with a look that 
compelled an answer. 

“Is the day she was found dead on the 
rocks below Comanche Point,” replied Tia 
Teresa. 

At the same moment the duenna started 
to her feet. A wonderful and terrible transi- 
tion came over her usually placid counte- 
nance. Her eyes fairly blazed with mingled 
fury and hatred. Her fists were clenched by 
her side. Her whole frame trembled. 

“Murdered by Ben Thurston!” she added, 
the words hissing like hot lava from her lips. 

“Murdered?” cried Merle, incredulously. 
She, too, had risen. 

“Yes, pushed over the cliff by his coward 
hands. His torn coat, one of the buttons 
between her dead fingers, proclaimed his 
guilt before God and man. But there was 
no justice in the land in those days—the days 
when the gringos broke up our Spanish homes. 
Now you know everything—that was the 
real reason of the Vendetta of the Hills.” 

Tia Teresa was calm again—it was Merle 
who was deeply agitated, too deeply agitated 
for a moment to speak. 

The duenna went on triumphantly. “But 
the vendetta once sworn will always be ful- 
filled. Tonight at Comanche Point—’’ 

Then she stopped short, as she saw the 
look of terror and horror on Merle’s pale face. 

“Tonight?”’ queried the young girl tremu- 
lously. “They meet tonight? Then that is 
where Mr. Robles is going—that is why he 
bade us all that sad good-bye? My father, 
oh, my dear father!” 

And dropping down again on the sofa, she 
burst into a passion of weeping. 

Tia Teresa sought to soothe her. But 
Merle was not to be comforted. Yet while 
she sobbed she was thinking, for suddenly she 
rose again and dashed away her tears. 

“At what hour tonight?”’ she asked. 

“T do not know,” answered the duenna. 

“Then he is in danger—perhaps at this 
very moment he is in danger. Don Manuel’s 
life—my father’s life is worth a hundred lives 
of such a man as Ben Thurston. Quick, 
quick, Teresa. Get your mantilla and cloak. 
My runabout is in readiness. There, let me 
help you.” 

Merle was speaking with swift insistence. 

“Where are you going?” whispered Tia 
Teresa, as the girl’s fingers were buttoning 
her cloak. 

“To Comanche Point. 
too late to save him.” 

A minute later the two women had stolen 
down the narrow stairway of the tower and 
were speeding through the gathering dark- 
ness of the night. 


We may not be 


CuapterR XLI 
Beneath the Precipice 


ILLOUGHBY had found his friends 
Munson and Jack Rover at Buck 
Ashley’s old store, eagerly awaiting 
his coming, with a fine supper sizzling on the 
cook stove, prepared in Jack’s finest profes- 
sional cowboy style. 
“We've got to feed you up a bit, I reckon,”’ 


grinned Jack, as he slipped the Gargantuan 
slab of beefsteak from the griller on to the 
big hot dish waiting for its reception. 

“And some potatoes, too,” he went on, 
“‘not forgetting the fried onions that beat all 
your new-fangled sauces to a frazzle.” 

Dick was nothing loath to fall to. He had 
been too excited to do more than taste the 
midday meal that Pierre Luzon had prepared 
for him in the cavern. It had been a long, 
hard day, and now he was hungry as a wolf. 
In ordinary circumstances he had no objec- 
tion to fried onions, but, with delicate regard 
for possible contingencies, he left to the 
others a monopoly over this item in the bill- 
of-fare. 

There were so many things to talk about 
that it was a difficult matter to know where 
to begin. But at the close of the meal Jack 
Rover solved the question by sweeping the 
supper things from the table, and emptying 
thereon the contents of one of the bags of 
gold. 

“Good old Guadalupe!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted cowboy, as he patted the nuggets 
with a loving hand. “I always told you that 
the ancient squaw had a real gold mine. I 
guess we'll be able to stake out our claims 
tomorrow, eh, Dick, my boy?” 

“T’m afraid not,’ smiled Willoughby. 
“The fact is that, although [ helped to wash 
out that gold, I have not the faintest idea 
where the riffle is up among the hills.” 

Jack’s face fell. There was a moment of 
disappointed silence, and just then there came 
the sound of a faint tapping at the outer door. 

‘“‘What’s that?” asked Munson. The faces 
of all three showed that they had heard 
simultaneously. 

Dick rose, crossed over, and threw the door 
wide open. 

“My God, who’s this?” he asked, as he 
stooped over the figure lying prone across the 
steps. ‘Pierre, Pierre!” he added, as he 
turned over the face. “It’s Pierre Luzon, 
boys, and desperately wounded!’ 

The others were pressed together in the 
doorway. 

“Looks as if he had crawled here on his 
hands and knees,’ remarked Munson. 

“There’s his horse out among the chap- 
arral,” exclaimed Jack, pointing to the shad- 
owy form of the animal from which the 
wounded man had obviously tumbled. 

“Stand clear,” cried Dick, gathering up 
Pierre in his arms. ‘He has fainted, but is 
still alive.” 

And Dick, carrying the senseless form, 
passed into the bedroom beyond the living 
room, and there laid poor Pierre on the very 
cot which he had occupied once before—on 
the eventful night when Tom Baker had 
brought the paroled convict from San 
Quentin. 

A few drops of whisky brought the 
wounded man back to consciousness. Dick 
leaned over him and caught the faintly whis- 
pered words. Pierre was speaking in the 
French of his childhood days. 

“He is dead—he is dead! At last Rosetta 
is avenged!” 

Dick motioned his companions to silence. 
He bent down close to the dying bandit. 

“‘Who is dead, Pierre? Ben Thurston?” 

“Yes, yes. Ben Thurston. Glory be to 
God! Don Manuel is avenged!’ 

“‘And how did you come to be shot, Pierre? 
Where is Don Manuel?” 





““Dead—dead, too!” The wounded man 
this time cried out the words and struggled 
to sit up. His eyes opened wide, and fas- 
tened themselves on Dick. His voice again 
dropped to a whisper; he was speaking lucidly 
now. “But perhaps he lives. Who knows? 
Go and save him, Dick—Don Manuel—go, 
go.” 

Exhausted, Pierre sank back on the pillow. 
His eyes closed. The death rattle was in his 
throat. 

“Where is he—where shall I find Don 
Manuel?” 

Dick uttered the words close to Pierre’s 
ear. He alone caught the faint answer. 
Pierre Luzon was dead. 

““He’s gone, Chester,” said Dick, standing 
erect. 

Munson stopped, put his ear to Pierre’s 
breast, then pressed apart one pair of the 
eyelids. 

“Yes, it’s all over,” he said solemnly, as he 
folded the coverlet over the already marble- 
like face. 

In stricken silence the three men passed to 
the outer room, shutting the door softly 
behind them. 

“What’s happened?” asked Jack Rover, 
“T eouldn’t catch his bloomin’ lingo.” 

“Something terrible. There has evidently 
been a fight to the death on Comanche Point 
between Ben Thurston and Don Manuel. 
Looks as if both of them had gone over the 
cliff in the struggle.” 

““Gee!’’ muttered the cowboy. 

Dick remained just a moment in deep 
thought. His plan of action was promptly 
decided on. ; 

“Munson, old man, you saddle my pony 
and ride to Tejon for help. Jack, you re- 
main here with the body.” 

“And with the nuggets,’ remarked the 
cowboy drily. 

Dick paid no heed to the interruption. 
continued: 

“T’ll take the horse outside, and ride back 
to Comanche Point. That’s the best we can 
do, and the main thing is to do it quickly. 
Pass me that flash of whisky—it may come 
in handy. I’m off now, boys. You'll find 
me at the cliff. Bring a doctor, Ches. So 
long!” 

The moon had now risen, and while Dick 
was galloping towrad Comanche Point from 
the one direction, the runabout, with Merle 
at the wheel and Tia Teresa by her side, was 
speeding from the other end of the valley 
toward the same destination. The horseman 
was the first to arrive. 

Willoughby had no need to search long 
beneath the precipice. A loud, continuous 
ery of lamentation guided him to the spot. 
There, wailing over the corpse of Don Man- 
uel, was the old Indian squaw, Guadalupe. 
Even in death the two bodies were locked in 
each other’s embrace, and Dick noted with 
horror that Ben Thurston’s teeth were buried 
in the flesh of his enemy’s shoulder. Guada- 
lupe was in the act of trying to separate the 
dead men when Dick intervened. 

Great heavens, what a withered, aged face 
was raised toward his own! It was the first 
time he had ever seen Guadalupe unveiled 
and at close quarters. Her cheeks were 
wrinkled into a hundred folds; her eyes were 
sunken in deep, cavenous hollows. When he 


He 


touched her, she rose and, jabbering furi- 
cusly for all the worid like an angry ape, 
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reviled him with curses, her meaning unmis- 
takable, although she spoke in some strange 
Indian tongue. 

Just then Dick caught the distant chug- 
chug of the automobile. He looked up the 
valley, wondering who might be passing at 
that hour of night. This was not the main 
highway; nobody ever came to Comanche 
Point after dark. Some intervening spur of 
the foothills dulled the sound; all was still 
and silent. 

He became conscious that Guadalupe’s 
fury had spent itself, and turned round. 
The squaw was gone. His eyes searched the 
serub; at one place he saw the twigs bending, 
and he even fancied he could detect the out- 
line of the white wolf gliding away through 
the brushwood. But that was all. 

Again the sound of the automobile smote 
his ears; louder now, and only a few hundred 
yards away he beheld the headlights sweep- 
ing toward the spot where he stood. He 
resolved to intercept the vehicle and stepped 
across the belt of chaparral that intervened 
between him and the roadway. Gaining the 
thoroughfare, he called aloud and the ma- 
chine slowed down. 


But what was his utter amazement when 
Merle jumped from the runabout. To her 
there could be no more surprises on this night 
of surprises. 

“Dick,” she exclaimed, as she accepted his 
embrace almost as a matter of course. 

“How do you come to be here, Merle, my 
darling?” he asked, holding her in his arms. 

“Something terrible is going to happen. 
I have come to try to prevent it. Have you 
seen Don Manuel?” 

“Don Manuel!” 
in great surprise. 

“Mr. Robles is Don Manuel,” she gasped 
by way of explanation. 

“T am aware. He told me so today.” 

“Well, where is he now? And his enemy, 
Mr. Thurston?” 

Dick still had an arm on her shoulder. 
She was gazing up into his face, her voice 
trembling with emotion as she breathlessly 
plied him with her questions. 

“You have come too late, dearest,’”’ Wil- 
loughby gently replied. 

“Dead!” she exclaimed. 

“Both are dead. They fought and rolled 
over the precipice. I have just found their 
bodies lying in the chaparral back there.” 

Merle leaned forward, sobbing on his 
breast. 

“Take me to him, take me to him,” she 
cried. 

“No, Merle, my dear. It is better not. 
You must go home. Tia Teresa,” he added, 
addressing the duenna who had drawn near 
“she must go home. Munson has gone to 
Tejon for help. There will be people arriving 
here very soon now.” 

‘“‘He is really dead—Don Manuel?” asked 
Tia Teresa in a voice of awed sadness. 

“There can be nothing but the one answer,” 
replied Dicl. ‘Don Manuel has passed on.” 

“Take me to him,’’ moaned Merle. 

“No, no, Merle. This is no sight for you.” 

“But Dick, Dick, don’t you know one 
other thing?”’ she pleaded, raising her tearful 
eyes. 

“What other thing?” 

“Don Manuel—was my father—my dear, 
dear father.” 


He repeated the name 


Again Willoughby was overwhelmed with 
amazement. 

“Your father?”’ he murmured. 

“Yes, I only came to know it today. So, 
Dick, dear, even though he is dead, let me 
kiss him now, let me kneel by his side, and 
tell him that I loved him, and will always love 
and revere his memory. Let me watch by 
him until the others come.” 

Dick drew the sobbing girl close to him. 
His eyes sought those of Tia Teresa. He 
shook his head, telling the duenna in an un- 
mistakable way that Merle must be taken 
home—that she must not be shocked by the 
gruesome spectacle hidden in the chaparral. 

Even as their eyes emt, the faint throb of 
an automobile was heard, and glancing across 
the plain Dick saw the far-away headlights 
twinkling like twin stars. With a gesture he 
directed Tia Teresa’s attention to the coming 
help. 

“T shall watch by our beloved dead one,” 
said the duenna. ‘My place is by his side. 
Come, dearie,’’ she went on, placing an arm 
around Merle’s waist. “Mr. Willoughby will 
drive you back to La Siesta, and I shall see 
that your father’s body is taken to his home. 
There we shall pay all honor to the dead.” 

Together they led Merle, unresisting now, 
to the runabout. Dick got in beside her, 
and took the wheel. 

“They will be here very soon now,” he 
said to Tia Teresa. ‘Mr. Munson will give 
you all the help you require. I'll look after 
Merle.” 

He backed the machine, turned, and the 
little red light swept up the roadway into the 
distance. From across the valley the head- 
lights of a big automobile were now glaring 
like flashing suns in the soft moonlight. 

It was the hands of Tia Teresa that sepa- 
rated the bodies. That of Ben Thurston she 
flung from her as if it had been carrion for 
the buzzards and coyotes. Then she knelt 
down and stroked with loving hand the brow 
of Don Manuel. On the dead face was a look 
of ineffable calm. 

“Manuel, my Manuel, the little child I 
nursed! My beautiful, brave Manuel!’’ 

Thus lamenting, she awaited the coming 
of Munson and his friends. 


Cuapter XLII 
Wedding Bells 


FULL year had passed, and the good 
A people of Tejon had at last ceased to 

speak daily about Dick Wilioughby’s 
exciting adventures, Ben Thurston’s inglori- 
ous death, and the romantic and now indu- 
bitable ending of the famous outlaw, Don 
Manuel. 


Both the victims of the desperate fight on 
Comanche Point had been laid to rest—Don 
Manuel in the little Mission churchyard 
above the hill, side by side with the beloved 
sister of his youthful days, whose betrayal 
and death he had at last avenged, although 
at the cost of his own life; Ben Thurston, in 
the modern cemetery beside his son, the poor 
weak youth in whom the once sturdy family 
of pioneers had sunk to final decadency. 
Pierre Luzon, the brave and chivalrous old 
Frenchman, slept near the grave of the chief 
he had served so loyally, and, according to 
the old-time bandit code of ethics, so nobly 
and so well. In the God’s acres where all 
feuds pass to oblivion there was perfect peace. 


Sing Ling had unobtrusively departed for 
China, a wealthy man, as the bank manager 
at Bakersfield could have told, no doubt 
destined to become a leading magnate in the 
Flowery Land. Guadalupe was never seen 
again; the aged squaw had probably died in 
her secret cave. The white wolf, too, had 
perished; a cowboy riding the range had been 
attracted by some buzzards flying and circling 
round and round far up on the mountain side, 
and on making his way to the indicated spot, 
had found the animal’s careass picked almost 
to the bones. The old days were forever 
gone. 

But in the beautiful city of Tejon a glorious 
era of happiness was in progress. Christmas- 
tide had come round again, and had been 
made gay with a tournament of roses, and 
then with the dawning of the New Year had 
followed a round of festivities in honor of the 
double wedding of Dick Willoughby and 
Merle Farnsworth, Chester Munson and 
Grace Darlington. 

In no place was there more sincere and 
hilarious rejoicing than in the back parlor of 
Buck Ashley’s fine new store, where the mys- 
tery keg, sacredly reserved for this great 
occasion, was once more on tap and the post- 
master, assisted by Tom Baker and Jack 
Rover, dispensed hospitality to a few chosen 
friends. But all good things come to an end, 
and it was with a regretful sigh that the 
sheriff squeezed out the last few drops from 
the tilted keg and sipped for the last time 
“the blessed nectar” that had served to keep 
green the memory of “dear old Pierre.” 

The marriage ceremonies had been per- 
formed in a fine little church that sheltered all 
denominations in the new town, and amidst 
a shower of rice and old shoes the happy 
couples had departed for the wedding break- 
fast at La Siesta. 

To Merle the day was one of blissful joy, 
but of tender regrets as well. During the 
quiet afternoon hours she and Dick had con- 
versed about their dear old friend, Mr. 
Robles—the gallant and chivalrous Don 
Manuel—the beloved father whose identity 
as such was known only to their own two 
selves besides Mrs. Darlington and Tia 
Teresa. 

And now the hour of departure on the 
honeymoon trail had come. The idea of a 
trip to Europe had been abandoned for the 
present. The young couples were going up 
among the Canadian Rockies, by divergent 
routes which would meet a little later on, and 
all were full of enthusiasm at the thought of 
seeing the mighty mountains in their wintry 
grandeur. 

Mrs. Darlington accompanied the young 
people to the railway station, but Tia Teresa 
was too deeply affected to trust herself away 
from home. Merle had kissed her a tender 
good-bye in the apartment in the tower, and, 
despite the joyful promise that they would 
soon meet again, had left the old duenna in 
prayerful tears before her little altar. 

At last they were pulling out from the 
depot, where the church crowd of the morn- 
ing had reassembled in full force, with fresh 
supplies of good-luck munitions. 

Thus, like a disbanding company of players, 
the actors in this tale of California, pass into 
history. The olden days of bandits are n0 
more, while the hatred of the gringo is only 4 
tradition. The broad acres of the San An- 


tonio Rancho no longer lie comparatively 
Continued on page 451 
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All in the Busy Life of Dr. Joseph H. Adams 


The inventor of the ‘‘Cracking process’’ for extracting all the possible ‘‘gas” out of crude oil is now 
engaged in developing the curative and restoring values of sun ray through scientific research 
and test—A glimpse of his home and winter work shop in Miami Florida 


Fairyland, I met Dr. Adams at his 

home on Belle Isle, near Miami, greet- 
ing a party of friends. He was a host who 
made his guests feel at home, even as they 
crossed the threshold. After the greetings, 
the company scattered at will over the 
beautifully lighted grounds, in the wonder- 
ful music room to listen to the strains of 
the great organ, out on the Bay in gon- 
dolas, or on the yacht, or on the terrace to 
dance while the orchestra played popular 
music. Everyone enjoyed the freedom from 
formality and a friendly atmosphere pre- 
vailed. Many of the towering cocoanut 
trees outside were resplendent with clus- 
ters of large electric bulbs; in fact every 
tree and bush sparkled with the thousands 
of various colored lights that twinkled a 
welcome. 

The groups in white on the lawn, with 
twinkling stars overhead, challenging the 
franchise of the electric lights, the gay 
couples in the dancing patio, others in the 
shadows of the aquarium, with young folk 
spied now and then in picturesque balcon- 
ies overhead, made it all seem like a great 
drama where happiness at high tide was 
revealed. The action of the play proceeded 
as perfectly as if every detail had been re- 
hearsed and planned with entrances and 
exits timed to give the effective dramatic 
and romantic touch. 

The host, his charming wife and mem- 
bers of the family, mingled with the groups 
of young people that made up the singing 
parties on the gondolas and the elders look- 
ing on, their faces aglow with the prevail- 
ing spirit of happiness. 

Later, when I went to talk 
with Dr. Adams for the purpose 
of this article, I found him 
seated at the great organ, in his 
spacious and beautiful music 
room—the heart of his home, 
Isle-O-Mar on Belle Isle, Miami 
Beach, Florida. The moods of 
the music were reflected on the 
face of the man, but when he 
turned to me, I looked into the 
keen eyes of one who could 
search the depths of scientific 
mysteries. Although he is artis- 
tically inclined, the practical side 
of the man is demonstrated by 
the fact that he invented the 
“cracking process” for gasoline, 
from which comes the gas that 
drives my car and your car and 
most of the other cars in the 
world. 

Some men run true to type, 
and when you meet them, you 
can catalogue them and know 


[ a scene that suggested a glimpse of 


what to expect them to say and do; 
but when a man runs true to half a 
dozen types, what can you do with him? It 
would be impossible to give an adequate 
word description, because such a man im- 
presses people in various ways. Joseph 
Henry Adams creates an atmosphere about 
himself that no writer has yet been able to 
adequately describe, and this article is not 
the exception. 





Dr. Joseph H. Adams, Inventor of the “Crack- 
ing Process” in gathering all the possible 
“gas” value out of crude oil. His varied 

and successful activities have 
maintained the high standards 
of the Adams family 





Residence of Dr. Joseph H. Adams, Belle Isle, Miami Beach, Florida 


Dr. Adams was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
but spent his boyhood and youth in Orange, 
N. J. He was always interested in art, 
photography, and things of a scientific 
nature. He attended the Art Students 
League in New York City and also attend- 
ed the Lecture Courses in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons for several years, 
and is a student of both medicine and surg- 
ery; but he gave up the idea of becoming a 
professional man, in order to go into busi- 
ness. But business was only a means to 
an end, as he was ever experimenting along 
scientific lines. The natural hardships 
which an inventor goes through in discov- 
ering an entirely new and tremendously 
valuable commercial art, are nothing new 
to the world, since practically all pioneers 
who have attained any prominence, have 
had to go through the same mill. Most of 
them start with a shoe string, and eventu- 
ally get a pair of shoes. 

While carrying out the experimental 
work in what was to become one of the 
most important inventions of the age, he 
was paying his own way by writing maga- 
zine articles, writing and _ illustrating 
brochures and doing a great deal of illus- 
trating for magazines, booklets and news- 
papers. He wrote four books for boys, pub- 
lished by Harpers. He designed and sup- 
erintended the construction of many fine 
interiors of homes, theatres and other build- 
ings, both in this country and abroad. 

He has designed in tile and other cera- 
mics, mosaics, silverware and linens, tap- 
estries, woodwork, interiors, marbles and 
wrought iron, steel and bronze grill work. 

A number of beautiful gates 
on estates in Newport and other 
sections of the country are the 
results of his artistic execution. 
His beautiful homes on Belle 
Isle, “Isle-O-Mar” in Miami 
Beach, and “Cragsmar” at Moun- 
tain Lakes, N. J., which he de- 
signed and of which he superin- 
tended the construction, are 
other examples. These estates 
are considered among the most 
beautiful in America, with few 
places on the continent excelling 
in grandeur of appointments. 

He instituted the use of photo- 
graphy in advertising, at a time 
when it was thought that the 
woodcut was the only medium, 
as long ago as 1907 he wrote the 
brochure “Photography in Ad- 
vertising” looked upon as a 
standard authority at the time. 

In the late nineties, he started 
experimenting with hydro-car- 
bon oils, with a view toward 
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producing larger yields of gasoline and 
lighter oils than possible by the frac- 
tional distillation method. When you con- 
sider how inflammable gasoline is, you 
realize the danger of experimenting with it 
under pressure. As he says, “When I look 
back at those early days, it seems miracu- 
lous that I did not have my head blown off 
many times.” He was saved for the good 
work that he has been doing for years. 

At one time, in his Brooklyn Laboratory 
and work shop, the gasoline leaking from 
a pipe ignited. He could not get to the 
sand box in time, so he reached for a small 
hand pump that was nearby, with which 
he could get high pressure, filled it from 
a bucket of kerosene, and used this inflam- 
mable oil under pressure to put out the 
flames. It worked, and he saved the labora- 
tory by his unusual presence of mind. 
Providence was certainly in sympathy with 
those experiments. 

The tenseness under which he worked 
was relieved by many humorous incidents. 
One day, one of the foremost oil refiners of 
his day, came into the laboratory, which 
was then about twenty feet square and 
filled with apparatus, and asked Dr. Adams 
what he was doing. After explaining as 
fully as possible, he noticed that the man 
was interested in a small sight glass in one 
of the retorts through which could be seen 
an electric heater brought to incandescence, 
so he explained that also; after which the 
visitor replied, ““Well son, if you should ever 
be so unfortunate as to get to Hell, they 
will certainly let you regulate the fires down 
there.” 


His efforts for many years were dis- 
counted by practically everybody, and dis- 
couragement was rife. They thought he 
was wasting his time and effort on a scheme 
doomed to failure, but his dreams material- 
ized and now his invention is looked upon 
as basic in the art of oil conversion. As a 
result, many more millions of gallons of 
gasoline are now being produced than the 
old method of fractional distillation would 
have yielded. The largest oil companies of 


—— 


Exterior of the Sun Ray Observatory in the Adams Estate, 
Belle Isle, Miami Beach, Florida 





the world recog- 
nize the value of 
his patents and 
are paying tribute 
to his genius. 

Four times as 
much gasoline is 
obtained by the 
cracking process 
than under the old 
distillation meth- 
ods. You and I are 
therefore able to 
operate our cars 
economically be- 
cause of this man’s 
ability to overcome 
all odds and over- 
ride _ discourage- 
ment, to convince 
the world that his 
principle was 
sound. He was 
able to add proof 
to the economic 
fact, that when 
supply equals or 
exceeds demand, price must come down. 


Where there is a will, there is always a 
relative in the way; and so it is with in- 
ventions; always some one in the way to 
contend the rights of patents. After fac- 
ing a siege of litigation, Dr. Adams’ claims 
have been established and recognized by the 
largest gasoline producers, including the 
Texas and Standard Oil groups. While he 
has given up active experimentation, he is 
still technical advisor to the great group of 
oil companies operating under his patents. 
So much for oil. 

When he reached the age of fifty years, 
the picture changed from working for suc- 
cess, to working for the happiness of others. 
He labors harder giving away his material 
blessings, than he ever did in trying to 
obtain them. He is too busy to retire and 
travel and enjoy the things most men look 
forward to after reaching success. He can 
now indulge in his hobbies, but working is 

still his pleasure. 


While in Medical 
College, he became 
interested in the 
relation of the 
sun’s rays to 
health and for 
some years has de- 
voted much of his 
time and money to 
this fascinating 
study. The fact 
that there is more 
ultra-violet in the 
sunshine of Miami 
than in that of any 
other accessible 
and livable spot on 
the globe, caused 
Dr. Adams to build 
there his home and 
establish an obser- 
servatory to con- 


duct experiments 
on an_ extensive 
scale. There seems 





Interior of the Sun Ray Observatory of Dr. Joseph H. Adams, Belle 
Isle, Miami, Florida, showing Dr. Adams absorbed in experiments 
that have impressed the scientific world 


little on the subject with which he is not 
familiar. There are equatorial regions 
where ultra-violet rays are stronger, but 
they are not easily reached or habitable, 
and there is much more danger from over- 
exposure and sunstroke from them. 

Not far from his large and distinctive 
home is the workshop supported by the 
Joseph H. Adams Foundation, to carry on 
a relentless search into the amount, strength 
and value of the ultra-violet content of the 
sun’s rays in the Miami district. His work 
has created a world-wide interest in the 
subject and has brought him in close touch 
with the scientists and medical men of the 
country, who have confirmed his opinions 
as to the value of heliotherapy. He has 
engaged Professor O. J. Sieplein of the 
University of Miami to prepare bulletins 
which contain exhaustive and minute ob- 
servations and charts, covering the record 
of the potential value of sunrays for each 
day of the year. A Zeiss Spectroscope pro- 
vided with quartz prisms and lenses, mount- 
ed in the astronomic dome at the Observa- 
tory, makes it possible to take the spectrum 
record at all times, as well as photographs, 
and shows the limit of the short wave 
lengths present in the spectrum. This in- 
strument was developed for hygenic work 
in German African colonies. There is now 
being mounted in the Observatory, the first 
accurate ultra-violet detector and recorder 
now in existence, by means of which daily 
records will be made of the ultra-violet con- 
tent which predominates in this Miami 
zone. 


Dr. Adams has acquired a large tract of 
land on Miami Beach and has plans under 
way for the establishment of what he terms, 
a Sunray Club for the adaptation of helio- 
therapy to those, with the exception of 
hospital cases, who are physically ailing. 
The idea is not that of a hospital, but mere- 
ly a sunray Lodge and group of cottages to 
accommodate those who are in a run-down 
condition and those who are recuperating. 


The benefits to the human race from this 
Continued on page 438 
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Roy Simpson, a Big-Hearted Soul in Business 


Tributes to the late ‘‘H. L.’’ Simpson, Vice-President of the United Drug Company, where loyal 
service and devotion to the ideals of friendliness marked him an outstanding 


dizzy whirl of later-day business ac- 

tivities whose virtues and sterling 
qualities shine out even more lustrous than 
many men in public life—even men whose 
profession identifies them with the specific 
occupations of “doing good.” 

Such a man was the late Hiram Leroy 
Simpson, “H. L.” as he was affectionately 
called, the General Sales Manager of the 
United Drug Company, who passed away on 
May 15th, 1930. One of those friends who 
never failed—I count my contact with Roy 
Simpson among the rare gems in memory’s 
hallowed collection of “acquaintance ne’er 
forgot.” Somehow I felt I knew him from 
the varied angles of his eventful career. 


Years ago I visited his mother in the 
home town of Farmington, Maine. I was 
the speaker at the Chautaqua and she en- 
tertained me. That visit made me know 
Roy Simpson as nothing else. She told of 
how he loved beets and mince pie and dough- 
nuts—she knew his little likes and every 
thought and ambition from childhood. 
True, it was a mother’s biography of a de- 
voted son. There I heard the incidents of 
the little red-cheeked lad left fatherless at 
the age of four, sturdily helping his mother 
after working in the corner drugstore, 
mopping the floors and cleaning the 
big bottles, with his first pay in candy 
which he gave his mother—here I felt 
I was in touch with the beginning of 
his career. 

When he graduated 
from high school, the 
mother insisted that he 
was going to be a big 
man, because he was the 
most popular member as 
well as the leader of his 
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figure in modern business 


class and knew how to sell things and was 
ever making friends. 

At the age of eighteen he entered the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy with 
the determination of becoming a real drug- 
gist and having his name over the big red 
and green bottles on some drugstore in his 
native state of Maine. He worked his way 
through college by clerking in a drugstore 
in Jamaica Plain and graduated with high 
honors. 

Even in these days it was evident that 
“Roy” Simpson was going to be something 
more than a druggist. He launched his 
career with Mr. Lightbody, operating two 
drugstores, one in Winslow and one in 
Waterville, Maine, both carrying the Rexall 
franchise. His next venture was a drug- 
store also with the Rexall agency at Cole- 
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brook, N. H., which he managed, in such 
a way that he won a place on the Rexall 
Honor Roll. Thus he attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. L. K. Liggett, president and 
founder of the United Drug Company and 
here began a beautiful friendship that con- 
tinued to the end, for there was no more 
loyal soul to his chief and friends than Roy 
Simpson. The tribute of Mr. Liggett is a 
brief but eloquent eulogy to his friend and 
everybody’s friend: 


“THE SHOW MUST ON” 


Ever since Roy Simpson died I have wanted 
to say something or write something to those 
who knew him, expressing my respect for the 
man who for twenty-five and more years has 
been intimately associated with me. 

In the few brief words that I feel he would 
want me to use, I find it very difficult to record 
Mr. Simpson’s many splendid achievements 
and pay a fitting tribute to his business saga- 
city, spirit of co-operation, energy, comrade- 
ship and loyalty. 

He was truly an organization man. He be- 
lieved in our Company. He understood it, and 
in understanding it, he made a place for him- 
self that is hard to fill. 

Just before he died he said to one who stood 
at his bedside—“The show must go on.” What 
a wonderful statement for a man to make 
when he knew that he was going on! How 
loyal! How thoughtful! I hope it tells you as 
it tells me that there spoke the real, courage- 
ous, self-sacrificing Roy Simpson. 


(Signed) L. K. LIGGETT. 


This tribute indelibly impresses upon the 
reader the sterling worth of the man—Roy 
Simpson. 

After one year as manager of the Pure 
Food Department, he became General Sales 
Manager in 1915. It has been an eventful 


The late Hiram Leroy Simpson “H. L.” Vice-President of the United Drug Company 
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fifteen years “on the road,” with his valise 
always ready like the knapsack of a true 
Knight of Goodwill, he visited nearly every 
Rexall dealer in the United States and Can- 
ada. His sunny smile and cheery word was 
a priceless asset for the organization which 
he served as a vital constructive force for 
nineteen busy years. 


Ten years ago he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the United Drug Company, but a 
mere title meant little to Roy Simpson, 
for he was just a walking, breathing dy- 
namo for pushing the business of the United 
Drug Company, day and night. Every wak- 
ing moment counted with him. The service 
he rendered his company was also a service 
to humanity in general, for big-hearted, 
pbroad-minded Roy Simpson was always 
thinking of others. To see him in his office 
near the main entrance of the headquarters 
of the Drug Company where the door was 
always open, with a group of Rexall men 
about him was to witness the power of effi- 
cient leadership, coéperating with the alert 
minds of his associates. 


A sense of humor helped him to crack 
many a serious problem with one of his 
jokes and playful remarks that was always 
given with a kindly sparkle in his big brown 
eyes. Every time I visited the U. D., my 
first impulse was to peep through the door 
and catch the radiance of that beaming face 
and the welcome word was never lacking. 
When I last looked in across that threshold 
came the shock that Roy was gone! The 
very chair and desk seemed for the moment 
illumined with the vision of a great soul as 
the sunlight poured in upon the vacant 
room—a mute tribute to his memory. 


What memories come to us of those con- 
ventions of the Rexallites with Roy Simp- 
son as the leader in playtime as well as in 
work—not forgetting that other splendid 
attribute of his nature, which was a sincere 
worship of the good and God in his every- 
day activities. Everywhere he was known 
as H. L. or Roy, and while given high re- 
spect due his position, he always made him- 
self a congenial part of any gathering. His 
office was the source of a perfect avalanche 
of advice and good counsel, always mellowed 
with the sympathy of his great good heart. 
With unerring skill he not only was able to 
recognize the elements of strength in men, 
but also observed their weaknesses with the 
purpose of helping them to “make good.” 
Again and again he insisted that he had 
“the best organization in the world” and his 
enthusiasm permeated everything he under- 
took. Proclaiming the Rexall message and 
on his “last trip” he was given a veritable 
ovation by the Rexallites in Texas and the 
Southwest and entered heartily into the 
spirit of their merriment and business con- 
ferences. 

Although an official with authority, he 
was always sought by every sort of an as- 
sembly of Rexallites because he eliminated 
barriers and entered into the spirit of the 
occasion as one of them. 

After he was stricken in St. Louis, fol- 
lowing a strenuous campaign, he maintained 
the intrepid spirit of a crusader of friend- 
liness to the last, passing away in his Wa- 
ban home on May 15 as the flowers bloomed 
again. Intense in his friendship, when his 
lifelong friend, Harry Taylor passed away 
recently, he was impressed with the hymns 
“Crossing the Bar,” “A Perfect Day,” and 


“Lead, Kindly Light,” which were sung by 
the same soloist, played by the same organ- 
ist, with the eulogy pronounced by the 
same clergyman, who rendered the last ser- 
vice for his friend. 

In his wife, Mr. Simpson had a helpmate 
endowed with sound business judgment al- 
ways given unreservedly to help her hus- 
band and the sons, F. Russell and John 
Roger, following after in their ambition to 
give of their best to the organization to 
which Roy Simpson had consecrated his life. 
In this family circle at Waban was also a 
daughter, Ethel Adelaide, whom a doting 
father insisted was a real Rexall inspira- 
tion. 


As he grimly remarked on one occasion, 
“We have to live with zip, zest and zeal 
these days even if the words do begin with 
the last letter in the alphabet. Making these 
words count gives us the ‘A’s’ in our marks, 
but after all, the most wonderful thing in 
the world is friendship.” When Roy 
Simpson said this, it came from one who 
knew how to give as well as to gain in good 
will those assets that make for real suc- 
cess, individual or corporate. 


It will not require bronze tablet or tower- 
ing monument to perpetuate the memory of 
Roy Simpson among those who knew him. 
As in the case of Abou Ben Adhem, the 
Angel of Life will write as the tribute 
above all the rest, “He loved his fellow 
man.” The remembrance of Roy Simpson 
is enthroned in the hearts of all who came 
within the radiance of his cheering and in- 
spiring personality, and his work will go on 
and on because he builded firm and strong 
in the affections of fellow humans. 





All in the 


Foundation will increase with the years. 
It will doubtless prove a perpetual monu- 
ment to a man who used his wealth for the 
betterment of mankind. There are num- 
erous cases of individual assistance in which 
the philanthropy of Dr. Adams has helped 
families to regain lost health and finances. 
These cases will never be known, because 
he keeps no record of his numerous phil- 
anthropie works. 

He has been a generous contributor to 
the Flatbush Boy’s Club in Brooklyn, giv- 
ing an annual sum for its maintenance. He 
furnished the day nursery in memory of 
his Mother, Helen Martha Adams, one of 
the finest gymnasiums in Brooklyn in mem- 
ory of his father, Austin Adams, and the 
Auditorium is dedicated to his wife, Helen 
Mar Adams. In connection with St. Mark’s 
Church in Brooklyn, he gave the Adams 
Memorial Hall, with its complete furnish- 
ings, including a pipe organ and pianos— 
this in memory of his son Joseph H. Adams, 
who died in 1916. He has been active in 
many other philanthropies throughout the 
country, notably the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A., both in the north and in the 
Miami district. 

He is a consistent optimist and insists 
that he expects to live until ninety-nine, at 


Busy Life of Dr. Joseph H. Adams 


Continued from page 436 


least and in his own words says, “I may 
stop for a breathing space and begin work 
again in a year or two. I feel that I am 
still too young for golf and find my best 
recreation in yachting and landscaping, and 
long ago reached the conclusion that there 
is no fun like work.” 


Whether in Miami or on his estates at 
Mountain Lakes, N. J., or at home in Brook- 
lyn, he has never seemed to find an idle mo- 
ment, for even while entertaining his 
friends, there are discussions that often 
mean much in the progress of his life. He 
is active in civic work and is a member 
of numerous private clubs, but seldom finds 
the time to take advantages offered by 
them. 


As Regent of the University of Miami, 
and president of the John S. Collins Mem- 
orial Library and Art Association, he has 
taken a deep personal interest in education- 
al matters. For his activities in scientific 


work, his discoveries and inventions for the 
betterment of mankind, he was awarded 
the highest honor that the University of 
Miami could give to anyone, when he was 
presented with the Orange Hood, confer- 
ring on him the Degree of Doctor of Science. 


A list of. his activities, direct and in- 


direct, is extensive, but his home and fam- 
ily are of first importance. This interest- 
ing man has a fascinating family, each 
member living up to the strict standards 
set by conscientious parents. Mrs. Adams 
is a wonderful Christian woman, a member 
of the distinguished Mar and Topping fam- 
ilies. She is the typical home-loving type, 
who enjoys housekeeping too much to em- 
ploy a housekeeper. She says she can 
give orders to her servants and see that 
they are carried out, without the aid of a 
housekeeper. With three homes to open 
and close each year, her duties are not light. 
A most lovable character, she always has 
time to entertain her family and friends in 
a most gracious manner. 

The two sons and two daughters and six 
grandchildren are as interesting as the 
parents and live up to the traditions of the 
distinguished family name. It is not nec- 
essary to review here the history of the 
Adams family, including many eminent 
men in statecraft, law, art and literature. 

Here are given a few facts, which barely 
scratch the surface, about Joseph Henry 
Adams—a man who lives the Golden Rule, 
and tries to keep the Ten Commandments— 
with few enemies and many friends who 
love and admire him. 
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Pittsburgh’s es in the Dark 


Grand Opera bursts forth in the ‘‘Smoky”’ 
sculptor, a protege of Stanford White, is lee omé tow 


r I HE people are filled up with the 
spasmodic and jazzmodic times, and 
they are equally tired of the so- 

called popular music. Let’s give them clas- 

sical music. Then we will test our theo- 
ries.” 

When Frank Vittor, one of the backers 
of The Pittsburgh Grand Opera Company, 
and the city’s leading sculptor, made this 
casual statement, he had no idea that his 
views would go over so big, as the popular 
saying goes. He and the other directors 
of the recently formed Pittsburgh Opera 
Company could not gauge the swing of pub- 
lic liking. For though they had hoped to 
arouse favor in a few sections, they aroused 
as much enthusiasm as a jazz band would 
have just after the World War. 

Let us listen for the moment to the im- 
pressario of the company, Antonio Rossitto. 
It is Mr. Rossitto who stands behind the 
polish and finished development of many of 
its singers. 

“There are so many voices buried where 
no one will ever get them,” he sighs. He 
has brown eyes, in which creep a glow when 
he hears a particularly beautiful voice. 
Long brown hair sweeps back from a mar- 
ble-colored forehead. 

“When I called for tryouts, I thought that 
I would have trouble getting together a 
chorus. But achorus! Imagine, my friend, 
when I tell you that more than two hun- 
dred—three hundred—came rushing to our 
studio!” The little impressario gestures 
quickly when his speech quickens. “So 
eager they were to sing for us! It was the 
first time that they had a chance to speak 
to the world, you might say. 

“And such beautiful voices, such talent 
that I was privileged to hear. I was indeed 
splendid. What saddened me was the knowl- 
edge that some I would have to turn down. 
We had room for only a hundred or so.” 

A burst of song drowned out the rest of 
his words. He went to the door that sep- 
arated the little office from the main studio 
and pulling it open, motioned for me to 
come over. I followed his direction and 
peeked into the studio, the working room of 
The Pittsburgh Grand Opera. This was 
the true “behind the scenes” act. 

A hundred, or maybe a few less, were 
present. The girls and young women were 
on the right, the men on the left. The 
strong notes of “The Anvil Chorus,” the 
famous selection from I] Trovatore, filled 
the room. It would have been very easy to 
close your eyes and imagine that you were 
in a box seat of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. 

The selection finished, I heard Rossitto’s 
rapid breathing. He might have been talk- 







Opiate 


By HARRY. GOLD BERG. 


ing to me, or maybe it was just tie helm 
of feeling inside him. ' 

“Wonderful! Wonderful! ‘Yet withent, 
the Opera Company they are stenographers 
and bank clerks and men tramping on their 
own souls in an office.” 

I went to the studio hall to hear more of 
this beautiful singing. A heavy set man, 
face flushed from exertion as well as appre- 
ciation, was giving a few directions before 
proceeding to the next piece. He was Gil- 
bert Friar, long recognized as one of the 
leading directors of Pittsburgh movie-house 
orchestras. He had willingly left his post 
to help the Opera Company on to success. 
Friar is a middle-aged man, but a tireless 
worker, and he can make the chorus sing 
better than its members believe. He has 
a rare knack of making the singers repeat 
the selections and keeping their interest at 
the same high point all the time. 

For the leading parts, Rossitto brings the 
stars from New York. He is very sure to 
tell you, though, that in time he will de- 
velop local talent that will carry the brunt 
of the singing. 

But so far such names as Edward Albano, 
Pasquale Amato, Tina Paggi, and Della 
Samoilloff have led the programs. An in- 
teresting incident occurred when the com- 
pany presented Il Trovatore, in which opera 
the great Amato was to appear. 

Through a mistake or otherwise, a rival 
manager of operas in Pittsburgh had an- 
nounced that Amato would assume the lead- 
ing role in another series of operas sched- 
uled. Amato protested, and the rival man- 
ager referred to him as a has-been. The 
world famous singer then brought suit. 
This happened just a few days before II 
Trovatore was to be put on. 

Then the night of the opera. Interest 
was at a high point, for the Amato incident 
had been strongly featured by Pittsburgh 
newspapers. There was the usual large 
crowd—it would be more accurate to say 
that a larger-than-usual audience attended 
—and all attention, one could feel, would be 
centered on the baritone. 

Amato’s performance was truly magnifi- 
cent. Perhaps you could tell that he was 
trying hard, that he knew his reputation 
was in the limelight, but no one could deny 
that he came off with flying banners. All 
evening he had the enthusiastic listeners 
applauding for encores; time after time he 
was forced to offer another selection. It is 
significant to note that the opera, which I 
know was originally scheduled to conclude 
at eleven o’clock, did not see the final cur- 
tain until a quarter to twelve! It was prob- 
ably the longest performance ever given on 
the Syria Mosque stage—where all operatic 


uccess— 7 he work of Frank Vitter, the 
a real Grand Opera Company 


performances are staged—and Pasquale 
Amato sang most of the time. At a time 
when he had been termed a has-been! 

A versatile star is Mr. Rossitto. He not 
only directs the company in getting ready 
for the operas, but in Rigoletto he took the 
tenor lead. He has had a very interesting 
and varied career, by the way. He has sung 
in operas in Italy and France. and has ap- 
peared in many American cities. 

Besides his vocal accomplishments Ros- 
sitto has written a worthwhile hymn, which 
is as yet untitled. At the present time he 
is planning to have it published and if he 
does, the city of Pittsburgh will be singing 
a wholly Pittsburgh song. 

One of the most popular singers ever to 
grace the footlights on the Syria Mosque 
stage is young Edward Albano, of New 
York. 

Albano is an important adjunct of The 
Pittsburgh Opera. He came here twice in 
the first three operas and he is going to tour 
with the company when it goes on the road, 
which it will do shortly. He is a baritone 
and in many quarters is rated just behind 
Amato and Tita Ruffo. 

Albano is a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is part and parcel of the move- 
ment of young American singers in present 
day grand opera. Marion Talley, Grace 
Moore, and Frederick Jagel are examples of 
recent hits in the big time artistry. 

One factor in arousing so much appreci- 
ation of the organization is that the busi- 
ness end of the company has been tempered 
with an artist’s viewpoint. Mr. Frank Vit- 
tor is Pittsburgh’s outstanding sculptor and 
it is due in part to his planning that the 
company became existent. 

Mr. Vittor has had an interesting past. 
Some years ago, when hardly more than a 
boy, he worked in Rodin’s studio in Paris. 
Rodin, as you know, was considered in his 
lifetime the most famous sculptor on the 
Continent. Well, it happened that Stanford 
White was visiting in Paris and came across 
young Vittor. Impressed with the boy’s art 
and ability, White asked him to come to the 
United States. Vittor accepted the invita- 
tion and sailed for our shores. 

The day he got to New York, he heard 
the news that was setting the city on fire— 
Stanford White had been killed! What a 
coincidence! It was a turn of Fate that 
worked hard on Vittor for a while, because 
White’s family did not appreciate him with 
any of the warmth that White had shown. 
So Vittor was forced to paddle his own 
canoe, and he has made a good job of it in 
keeping clear of the boulders in the stream. 

Before I left the studio I talked with sev- 
eral of the members of the opera company 
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Face to Face with Presidents 


Complete Script of the Popular Talks on Sunday Evenings between six and seven for National 
Broadcasting Company and Associated Stations from New York 


(Orchestra—‘Pilgrim’s Chorus’’) 


USHED commotion came to the old 
H farm house in Plymouth, Vermont 

at an early hour August 3, 1923. 
News had reached the village, from Bridge- 
water, of President Harding’s death. Of- 
ficial instructions followed from the Secre- 
tary of State to the Vice-President. Unper- 
turbed on awakening in the old farmhouse 
across the field from the house where he 
was born, Calvin Coolidge was called to the 
sitting room. His father, a justice of the 
peace, in the light of a kerosene lamp on 
the sitting room table, proceeded to swear 
in his son as president of the United States. 
Thirteen minutes later the kitchen clock 
struck three. 


(Sound of clock striking three) 


Meantime, the cowbells tinkled a chime 
in the distant pasture; birds began to sing 
their early matin song, while Colonel John 
Coolidge was assigning to his son a supreme 
duty as simply as if he were suggesting a 
big job on the farm. 


(Cow bells and birds singing heard in 

distance) 

Early dawn was breaking over the Green 
Mountains, as preparations were made for 
the departure to Washington. His automo- 
bile engine was started and waiting while 
Calvin Coolidge walked to the little burial 
plot across the field—alone—bareheaded he 
stood over the consecrated spot where re- 
posed the remains of his beloved, beautiful 
mother and thought of that sweet face in 
the daguerreotype he has carried with him 
through the years. Out of the shadows of 
a nation in mourning, this rising sun was 
the spotlight first turned on Calvin Coolidge 
as President of the United States. 

A floodtide of memories was unloosed on 
that journey which brought him into the 
pitiless light of public gaze that ever sur- 
rounds the Chief Executive of the Nation. 
Soon after the historic pastoral scene in 
Vermont, I again met Calvin Coolidge. Re- 
turning from Alaska with the Harding fun- 
eral train, I called on the new President in 
his apartments at the Willard Hotel, which 
were used as Executive offices. There was 
a serious earnestness in his greeting, that 
made me feel that he had truly consecrated 
himself to the exalted responsibilities with 
but one purpose in mind—to give of his 
best. 

Newspaper men entered through the fold- 
ing doors and it was evident from the cyni- 
cal glances of some, that they were not 
quite ready to give President Coolidge an 
enthusiastic welcome. He was looked upon 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


by some as a sort of a stepson or a fortu- 
nate heir who was the unexpected recipient 
of honors that might not have come through 
his own efforts. It was a crucial situation 
—but Calvin Coolidge always seemed to 
know what not to do and what not to say. 
Without perceptible change in manner or 
method, he accepted the fortunes of fate. 





Calvin Coolidge, 
Ex-President of the United States 


Thirty months in the cloistered shadows of 
the vice-presidency which has been the 
mausoleum for many a promising political 
career, had not atrophied his active think- 
ing brain. Presiding over the Senate in its 
requirements of silence as to speech, did 
not disturb Calvin Coolidge, who attended 
Cabinet Meetings regularly with his eyes 
and ears open, saying nothing—but observ- 
ing betimes the harrassing responsibilities 
and worriments that came to President 
Harding in the course of the day’s work. 
This made Coolidge the first president who 
ever served an actual apprenticeship for the 
highest office in the land. 


Picture-taking ordeals were met stoically, 
as he was hustled out before the batteries 
of cameras, photographed in every sort of 
a pose, with almost every group of visitors 
to the Executive office, especially those in- 
dividuals who had suddenly discovered that 
they had been prophets concerning the 
political career of Calvin Coolidge. En- 
thusiastically they proclaimed virtues over- 


looked in their previous estimate of the 
man who had taken on a new measure of 
greatness since his advent to the presi- 
dency. 

Newspapermen were searching every- 
where for human-interest stories to graphi- 
cally describe the routine of his daily life. 
The searchlight swept to the little Vermont 
village, and every man, woman and child 
who had ever known the Coolidge family 
were interrogated in the quest of finding 
out something for a stirring story. 

For over two-thirds of a century, New 
England had not been represented in the 
White House, although the honors were vig- 
orously sought and almost won by James 
G. Blaine, Daniel Webster, George Ed- 
monds and Thomas Reed. The last New 
Englander to occupy the presidency was 
Franklin Pierce, known as the handsomest 
man who ever occupied the Executive Chair. 
Then came this boy, born in Vermont, who 
was christened John Calvin Coolidge. Like 
Stephen Grover Cleveland and Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, the front name was drop- 
ped in the ascent to fame. In this locality 
was born Stephen A. Douglas, known as 
“The Little Giant” the protagonist of Lin- 
coln in the historic debates, who was him- 
self also a candidate for president. Once 
more New England was at the fore. 


(Chorus—‘The Breaking Waves Dashed 
High’) 

Four generations of the Coolidge family 
had earned a living and the means of an 
education from the old farm atop the Green 
Mountains. Colonel John Coolidge, the 
father, had served in the House and Senate 
of Vermont. Victoria Moor, the mother, 
was the early and enduring inspiration of 
the quiet, auburn-haired lad. His early life 
was a training in thrift—for it is said of 
the Vermonter that no matter how little 
he may earn during the year—he saves 
something. 

- When the Garfield campaign was on, little 
Calvin, aged eight, asked his father for a 
cent to purchase a stick of hoarhound candy. 
His request was refused with the explana- 
tion that the Democrats might carry the 
election and that it was a time to be ex- 
ceedingly careful of pennies. Garfield was 
elected and later Calvin was given the cent 
out of the jar where Mother had put aside 
the coins, and this jar was later pointed 
out by Calvin Coolidge on the mantlepiece 
at the old home in Plymouth as a cherished 
relic. This was a lesson in frugality that 
influenced the young boy in the careful use 
of words and control of himself—as well as 
checking tendencies to profligate expendi- 
tures. 


. 
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From the day he entered school and stud- 
ied his primer, it seems as if Calvin Cool- 
idge, serious-minded child that he was, 
with an invalid mother, unconsciously stud- 
ied and analyzed the problems of govern- 
ment through an inherent impulse toward 
obedience and respect for authority—a trait 
that ever remained dominant in his career. 

At the age of twelve, he met the first 
great sorrow of his life, the loss of his 
mother, to whom he was so tenderly and 
affectionately recorded in his autobio- 
graphy, “Life was never to seem quite the 
same to me after that day.’ From the Ver- 
mont schools to the academy, then to Am- 
herst College, he continued the same steady- 
going individuality who knew a whole lot 
more than he talked about. 

Although born upon the Fourth of July 
when fire-crackers and noise predominated, 
Calvin was known as the noiseless lad. He 
must have gained a reputation for wit for 
he was chosen to deliver the humorous ora- 
tion on Class Day. When he heard of it, it 
is recorded that he laughed out loud in 
school for the first time.’ 


(Orchestra and Chorus—‘Lord Jeffrey. . 
Amherst’) 


While at College he won a prize for the 
best essay in a national competition among 
college seniors on the causes of the War of 
Independence. For this he was thoroughly 
prepared, as history and government had 
been familiar to him from almost alphabet 
days. 

“Have you written your father about 
winning the prize?” inquired the attorney 
in whose office he was reading law. “No, I 
thought I wouldn’t bother him,” replied Cal- 
vin, as he relapsed into customary quietude. 

When his class voted on the name of the 
graduate most likely to win distinction, one 
vote only was accredited to Calvin Coolidge. 
This was cast by Dwight Morrow, now Am- 
bassador to Mexico, who modestly declared 
that he voted for Coolidge knowing that he 
was going to get all the rest of the votes 
himself. 

Precise in word and phrase, Calvin Cool- 
idge as a young lawyer was known as an 
authority in grammar. While reading law, 
a client entered and inquired for the head 
of the firm. “He is out,” replied Coolidge, 
as he continued with head buried in Black- 
stone. “Then where is that there young 
tongue-tied clerk. I want him who runs the 
office. “I am he,’ said Coolidge, without 
looking up. 

Although he became a lawyer, Calvin 
Coolidge had a liking for politics and begun 
at the bottom rung of the ladder. His first 
attempt in securing an office as a member 
of a School Committee resulted in a failure, 
even after making a door to door canvass 
for votes. 

Somehow or other, Calvin Coolidge man- 
aged, betimes, to woe and win one of the 
most charming girls in New England for a 
wife, Miss Grace Goodhue. In a personal 
letter to me, written in his own hand writ- 
ing many years later, he referred to her as 
“A refuge when all else fails.’ I first met 
Calvin Coolidge when he was a member of 
the Massachusetts State Senate. His ar- 
rival on Beacon Hill did not occasion any 
great commotion. He went about his work 


in a matter of fact way and became Presi- 
dent of the State Senate. While in the 
presiding officer’s chair, a member com- 
plained to him that a colleague had used 
unparliamentary language, telling him to go 
to a hot place. “You don’t need to go,” 
was the laconic but consoling advice and 
counsel of Coolidge. 

Here enters Frank W. Stearns, a promin- 
ent Boston merchant, a former student and 
trustee of Amherst, who finally enlisted the 
interest of Coolidge in legislation affecting 
that college and later consecrated himself 
to one purpose—to help his young friend on 
to the White House. 

Reporters attending the various functions 
at which Coolidge appeared with all the 
dignity of a distinguished guest hard 
pressed for copy, used copious excerpts 
from the manuscript carefully prepared in 
advance. The editors were impressed by 
the unusual clear statements as they ap- 
peared in print, as gems of expression in 
plain English. The people reading the epi- 
grammatic short sentences were even 
more impressed. 

In his campaign for governor of Massa- 
chusetts, he was aided by former Governor 
Murray Crane, who was especially inter- 
ested in candidates from the western part 
of the state. Coolidge was just the sort of 
young man who appealed to the quiet and 
unassuming political leader who was his 
predecessor in the gubernatorial chair. 
Coolidge had a narrow escape from defeat 
in a campaign which proved a catastrophe 
for his party. The republican candidate 
for the Senate, John W. Weeks, failed in a 
re-election and he started in at once to effect 
a reorganization of the party and re-elect 
Coolidge. A Republican League of Massa- 
chusetts was organized and meetings were 
held all over the state. 

Long before he was even nominated for a 
second term, the slogan of the campaign 
was “Coolidge and 50,000 majority.’ As 
one of the speakers selected to visit many 
towns and cities in Massachusetts and ad- 





dress meetings, I found that the mention of 
Calvin Coolidge met a popular response—- 
especially after a free dinner. 

Day by day, the name of Governor Cool- 
idge appeared in the papers as-giving im- 
portant addresses marked with simplicity 
and modesty, interpreting public sentiment 
and directing public affairs without regard 
to personal ambitions, petty vanities or vin- 
dictiveness. 

Like a bolt out of the blue sky, the Police 
strike in Boston brought in its wake an ex- 
plosive outburst of mob-spirit and lawless- 
ness. The city found itself helpless against 
the ever-active criminal elements, unre- 
strained by the power of the police. The 
situation was fearlessly met by Edwin U. 
Curtis, the Police Commissioner, but it was 
necessary at the critical juncture for Gov- 
ernor Coolidge to act. And he acted! His 
famous reply, “There is no right to strike 
against the public safety by anybody, any- 
where, any time,” flashed over the world, 
marking a genius who knew how to express 
himself under the stress of a crisis. The 
words were written with little outward emo- 
tion in his office as groups of excited citi- 
zens gathered outside, pouring in upon him 
volleys of advice and suggestions. The gen- 
eral response to the call for volunteer po- 
licemen to take the place of the strikers was 
a tribute to the sturdy New England 
spirit handed down from Revolutionary 
days. 

Workmen left their jobs; businessmen 
their stores; lawyers deserted their offices; 
doctors responded to this call—all served 
day and night without returning home to 
their families, facing wild mobs who were 
looting, led by dangerous leaders. It re- 
vealed the necessity of law and order in 
any government and what a loyal police 
force means to every city, town, village and 
hamlet. Some of the striking policemen 
were amazed at the turn of affairs, not 
dreaming what would follow when they took 
off their badge of authority and left the 
city helpless, unprotected in the hands of 
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hoodlums, a mob situation bordering on the 
perils in Paris in the bloody days of the 
Revolution. 

All together the Boston Police strike evi- 
denced the triumph of the volunteer spirit 
of American citizenship. Out of this civic 
cataclysm, came the calm figure of Calvin 
Coolidge, whose clarion call to duty sounded 
a refrain caught up by the people—‘Have 
faith in Massachusetts.” 


(Chorus—‘“Keller’s hymn’’) 


In his speech at the Convention renom- 
inating him as Governor, the slender form 
on the platform had something of fire and 
defiance when he said, “It is my purpose to 
maintain the government of Massachusetts 
as it was founded by her people, the pro- 
tector of the rights of all, but subservient 
to none. It is my purpose to maintain un- 
impaired the authority of her laws, her 
jurisdiction, her peace, her security.” 

“In that faith she still abides. Let him 
challenge it who dares! All who love Massa- 
chusetts, who believe in America, are 
bound to defend it. The choice lies between 
living under coercion and intimidation— 


i Mrs. Coclidgs 


the forces of evil, or under the laws of the 
people, orderly, speaking with their settled 
convictions, the revelation of a divine au- 
thority.” 

As the country was emerging from the 
World War, Governor Coolidge delivered an 
inaugural address that stamped him as a 
leader of national proportions. “We must 
steadily advance. Each individual must 
have the rewards and opportunities worthy 
of the character of our citizenship, a broad- 
er recognition of its worth and a larger 
liberty, protected by order—and always un- 
der the laws, but whatever may be our 
trials, however difficult our tasks, they are 
only the problems of peace, and a victorious 
peace. The war is over.” 

Upon his re-election he was congratulated 
by President Wilson who telegraphed— 
“Your re-election is a victory for law and 
order, and when that is an issue, all Ameri- 
cans stand together.’ The police strike of 
1919 gave Calvin Coolidge a world fame— 
that emergency proved the stuff that was in 
him and that he had “second wind” in any 
race. The “law and order” issue projected 
him earlier than otherwise into the nation- 





with their pct collies 


al arena. The night before the nomination 
at the Coliseum in Chicago, where the Re- 
publican Convention of 1920 convened, the 
friends of Calvin Coolidge had placed in the 
seats of the delegates, a little black book, 
containing some of his speeches entitled 
“Have Faith in Massachusetts.” 

It was felt that if Coolidge could have 
had the united support of New England, 
he might have been named as the “Dark 
Horse,” instead of Harding if also the 
Leonard Wood vote swung to him, as would 
have seemed logical, because Wood was a 
native of Massachusetts. Calvin Coolidge 
withdrew his name but it was presented by 
loyal friends and he received forty votes for 
President. 

Some of the leaders had decided to nom- 
inate Senator Lenroot for Vice-President. 
The late Senator McCormick of Illinois 
started to nominate Lenroot, but could not 
be heard. The chairman recognized a dele- 
gate from Oregon, Judge McCamant seated 
far inthe rear. Quick as a flash, he shouted 
“Calvin Coolidge for vice-president, and 
even some of the New England delegations 
were taken by surprise, but at once started 
the abandoned “law and order” banners in 
a parade which seemed to express the sen- 
timent of the convention to put the name of 
Coolidge on the ticket with Harding. 


A few days later, after his forty-eighth 
birthday, Calvin Coolidge was notified of- 
ficially of his nomination as vice-president 
at his home in Northampton, Mass. The 
visitors found him living in a two-family 
house, which he had occupied as a citizen 
of Northampton. Not even a garage or a 
motor car in the offing when Calvin Coolidge 
became the vice-president of the United 
States. He usually spent his birthday with 
his father on the farm at Plymouth and 
on this eventful year, the people from the 
neighboring towns, accompanied by more 
bands than had ever been there before 
greeted “Cal Coolidge,” known to many of 
them since he was a boy. 


In our biographic cycle of Calvin Cool- 
idge, we now swing forward again over 
the lapse of time he served as vice-presi- 
dent, through those trying first hours in the 
White House, when he encouraged the people 
to go about their own business as he was 
attending to his own particular affairs. 
He won the popular approval in his plea 
for rigid economy and New York applauded 
his Waldorf speech on income tax reduc- 
tion to the echo. A Yankee instinct of 
thrift manifested itself in his policies of 
unswerving fidelity to the old and tried 
principles which had been his life long 
study of government. Beginning as a resi- 
dent of Northampton practising law, his 
experience covered service on the School 
Committee, Mayor of Northampton, Men- 
ber of the Legislature, Lieutenant-Governor 
and Governor of Massachusetts, Vice-Presi- 
dent and President of the United States. 

Early in his first administration, he made 
use of the radio in discussing public ques- 
tions direct with the people. In his closing 
talk in the campaign of 1924, he alluded to 
the father and the folks at home in old Ver- 
mont in a most impressive way, reaching 
the hearts of many millions listening in over 
the radio. 

I was with Victor Herbert when he called 
on President Coolidge to support a law pre 
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tecting the musical product of composers on 
the radio. That same year Victor Herbert, 
immortal on the air, wrote his swan song 
in “The Dream Girl.’ 


(Solo “The Dream Girl’) 


War debt settlements were one of his 
chief occupations as far as relations with 
foreign countries were concerned. 

Following the even tenor of his ways in 
the White House, his day’s work extended 
from 6:30 in the morning, unless it was 
cloudy, until ten o’clock in the evening or 
better—conserving all his energy for the 
essentials in hand. He never seemed to be- 
come unduly excited over the gatling-gun 
explosives of gossip and the pointed queries 
at press conferences and his critics were an- 
swered by the fanciful “Spokesman of the 
White House.” 

In his autobiography, he relates details 
of his experiences impressively. His com- 
ments on life in the White House as a Presi- 
dent are replete with the philosophy of the 
man. Arriving at that stage which Emer- 
son declares a perfect attitude toward life, 
he could be neither flattered nor insulted to 
an extent of influencing his course. Side- 
lights of personal comment provide a peep 
behind the curtains that is illuminating, 
even to those who imagined themselves well- 
informed on the processes of “Being Presi- 
dent.’ 

Complacently, he can now look back over 
the sixty-seven months that he drew his 
monthly salary of $6,250,000 knowing that 
he earned it. His dry sense of humor was 
manifested when he received his first check 
as President. He folded it up as he would 
a laundry check, put it in his vest pocket, 
looked out the window—and said nothing. 
The messenger inquired, “Is there anything 
else, Mr. President?” Looking at him 
steadily, as a smile crept over his mouth 
he replied, “Yes, come again.’ 

One meeting with Calvin Coolidge in the 
White House impressed itself forever on my 
heart memories. Returning to the Execu- 
tive Office, following the hour that he had 
rested after lunch, he was sitting at his 
desk in the Circular Room, smoking a cigar. 
It was not long after the dark shadow had 
fallen on the White House circle when his 
namesake and beloved son was taken. 

On one side of the president’s desk in the 
office was the United States Flag in a stand- 
ard, which he had placed there, just as it 
stood by his desk when he was governor of 
Massachusetts. His father, Colonel John 
Coolidge entered, sat down, lighted a cigar. 
Father and son seemed to converse without 
a word. 

The Colonel then apparently strong and 
rugged, although far past three score and 
ten, looked with some concern upon the pale 
faced, slight form of his son. After com- 
pleting a Vermont measure of conversation 
and finishing my business, I tiptoed out and 
left them alone, where they remained for 
some hours, the father looking on while 
the President worked, an inspiring picture 
of paternal and filial devotion. 

The new Auditorium in Cleveland filled 
with people was the colorful scene of the 
nomination of Calvin Coolidge for Presi- 
dent in June, 1924. The music of the great 
organ gave a proper Coolidge dignity to the 


occasion. The people joined in singing the 
old “Heart Songs,” while the delegates 
gathered under the prismatic effects of elec- 
tric lights, making it seem like the setting 
of a pageant. 

The name of Calvin Coolidge was placed 
on nomination by the late Dr. LeRoy 
Marion Burton, President of Smith College, 
an old neighbor. It was one of the most 
impressive convention speeches ever made, 
dignified, free from political rant and de- 
livered with the earnestness and sincerity 
of a friend who never fails. 

High up in the gallery was John Philip 
Sousa, the veteran band leader, raising his 
baton for the popular march, “Stars and 
Stripes forever,’ as the roll call proceeded, 
giving President Coolidge a hearty endorse- 
ment and nomination. “I am here to play 
this affair through to a victory,” said Sousa 
with a smile, as the bass-tuba warmed up 
his mouthpiece. 


.. (Band plays Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes. . 
Forever’) 


The unanimous choice of the delegates 
was Calvin Coolidge for President, but there 
was a parting of the ways when it came to 
choosing a vice-president. 

Telephone wires to Washington were 
busy, as it was felt by some that the Presi- 
dent should be consulted. The Lowden men 
had maintained a cohesive organization 
since the 1920 convention and were deter- 
mined to nominate their favorite as vice- 
president, despite his repeated declinations 
and protests . The roll-call proceeded and 
Lowden had enough votes recorded to nom- 
inate him when it was decided in a fire- 
alarm conference on the platform to ad- 
journ, until Governor Lowden could be 
reached by telephone in hopes of persuad- 
ing him to accept—now that his nomination 
had practically been made. The Illinoisian 
was adamant and declined the honor posi- 
tively and finally. 

During the adjournment of a few hours, 
there was a lively counting of noses among 
delegations. When the roll-call was re- 
sumed it was evident that the Lowden dele- 
gates, who were in control, would swing to 
his friend, General Charles G. Dawes who 
was nominated amid the most exciting mo- 
ments of the convention. 

There was a tang of New England ener- 
gizing breezes on the day that Calvin Cool- 
idge was inaugurated President in his own 
right, March 4, 1925. Vice-President 
Dawes had already delivered his “Hell and 
Maria” speech to the Senate on the “Cloture 
Rule,’ the first and last speech that the vice- 
president is permitted to make until he re- 
tires. Wrapped in a tight-fitting overcoat, 
emphasizing the word “unmistakable” with 
his right hand and “conclusive’ with his 
left hand, both hands were uplifted when he 
referred to “Excessive and unnecessary 
taxes as legalized larceny.” President Cool- 
idge reached a telling climax in his speech 
when he exclaimed “America’s job in the 
world today is to aid, but to remain Ameri- 
can.” 

It was a typical Coolidge day, with par- 
ade and inspiring ceremonies, but the house- 
hold routine was not ruffled by any undue 
excitement attending inauguration. The 
President’s contact with Congress con- 


tinued. He won points by patience and re- 
fusing to make reprisals in the way of deny- 
ing political appointments. In the mean- 
time, the White House breakfast concluding 
with waffles and maple syrup, were attended 
by many recalcitrants who mellowed in the 
glow of New England hospitality, scheduled 
at eight a.m. The more the guests came to 
know of Colvin Coolidge at close range, the 
more they respected the man—if they did 
not always agree with his policies. 

A heart touch in the Coolidge days at 
the White House was when Mrs. Coolidge 
was looking ‘at two paintings of her beloved 
son, Calvin. Those present with her were 
surprised when she chose the painting that 
seemed to be of lesser merit from an artistic 
standpoint. When questioned, she replied 
in that sweet, motherly musical voice, “I 
like it for there is the very spot in his neck 
where I used to kiss him as a baby.” 

Perhaps it was because he was born on a 
farm, but the love of dogs continued on 
from childhood to the Presidency and con- 
tinues on to this day. His tribute to Pru- 
dence Prim and Rob Roy, the collies, reflects 
the same kindly spirit that Warren Harding 
had for his Laddie Boy. As Presidents they 
found out that dogs at least were grateful. 

Summarizing some high spots of his ad- 
ministration, we find him battling with the 
Bonus Bill, which he met with a veto. The 
same fate attended the first Haugen Farm 
Relief Bill with its Equalization clause, 
when a red-hot veto was fired. Relations 
with Latin-American countries were great- 
ly improved, because his administration in- 
spired respect from South American na- 
tions, if not enthusiastic admiration. 
Knowledge of the Constitution and Govern- 
ment enabled him to remain adamant in 
the various assaults made by Congress to 
curtail the power of the President in ap- 
pointments and making some commissions 
self-perpetuating. He realized that the 
President had the last word, and he knew 
how to say it without consulting the dic- 
tionary. 

At high noon on the eventful day, his 
greeting to Charles A. Lindbergh in the 
shadows of the Washington Monument was 
heard by millions in the invisible audience. 
It was a picture never to be forgotten—to 
see him pinning the decoration on the tall 
young man symbolizing the spirit of Am- 
erica. With glistening eyes of tender re- 
membrance of one “loved long since and lost 
awhile,” he looked up into the face of the 
young pioneer of the sky lanes. The sturdy 
urge of the pioneer is strong in Calvin Cool- 
idge. Simplicity and the elimination of 
pretentious display at the White, House was 
carried out by the Coolidges in the con- 
sciousness that the office of President itself 
carried sufficient power without adding sup- 
erficial formality and pomp. 

In personal appearance at close range, 
Calvin Coolidge is difficult to describe. A 
prominent forehead, clear blue eyes, a mouth 
with lips that turn down in reflection or 
turn up like an inverted rainbow in a smile, 
possessing a natural poise, it is evident that 
posing is unnatural to him. Considerate of 
others without making any fuss about it, 
his voice varies from the musical, colloquial 
Vermont Yankee drawl to an incisive ex-. 
pression, without suggestion of sectional 
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accent. Known as the first radio President, 
he has delivered many important addresses 
over the air and his voice has been heard 
by a large proportion of the millions of vot- 
ers in the United States. In fact, he has 
been heard by more people in one speech 
than the total of all who listened to Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Bryan, Ingersoll and Beecher 
combined, during long and eventful careers. 
Nation-wide radio hook-ups began with the 
Coolidge administration. 

At the time I met Calvin Coolidge at Mys- 
tic, South Dakota, on a fishing day during 
his vacation in the Black Hills, for one, I 
felt that his nomination and re-election to 
the Presidency in 1928 was inevitable. This 
was during the last days of July, 1927. En 
route to “Tippie Winnie Taska,’ a retreat 
hidden over behind mountains accessible 
only by trails and a torturous road, for a 
day’s fishing, the President pulled off his 
coat and helped push the lumber wagon up 
the hill, with Mrs. Coolidge riding in a 
spring seat. After lunch, he lighted a 
cigar, put it in an ivory holder, donned 
rubber boots, clasped the lower button of 
his double-breasted coat, pulled his straw 
sailor hat, with an air of a nimrod deter- 
mined on catching something—worms or no 
worms. A legion of camera men invaded 
the solitude—and the fish didn’t bite. 

Stripped of coat and vest, revealing stout 
and safe suspenders, President Coolidge led 
the return procession on foot in the long 
climb over the mountain and arrived with- 
out mussing a hair, while one sweltering 
fat man—just my size—in the rear, wilted 
like a detached melon vine in a hot sun. On 
a flat car of the train, dashing through the 
old canyons looking out upon scenes fam- 
iliar to the miners of the gold rush of ’76, 
Calvin Coolidge did choose to be alone. It 
was evident from the strained and wearied 
look on his face that he was thinking hard 
all to himself. He did not even talk it over 
with Mrs. Coolidge that day. Soon after 
this, on August 4th, the fourth anniversary 
of his induction into the Presidency, he an- 
nounced definitely and succinctly—‘“I do not 
choose to run for President in 1928.” Des- 
pite pressure of loyal friends and public 
opinion, he never wavered or offered further 
explanation of the definite word “Choose,” 
which gained a glorified place in the ver- 
nacular of the day. 

Politicians stood aghast when they now 
realized that he evidently had no ulterior 
purpose in going west to win the farm vote 


and wore a ten-gallon hat and chaps with- 
out fearing the charge of playing politics. 

It recalled the days in Massachusetts 
when he would call up his newspaper friends 
with a simple announcement, “This is Cool- 
idge—up at the State House. The informa- 
tion you have is right.” And he rang off. 

In the procession of nations during Cool- 
idge days, there was a crossing of civiliza- 
tions, passing over a fragile bridge with 
rushing currents of yesterday and tomor- 
row in a deep abyss below. 

Calm and collected, Calvin Coolidge drove 
the coach of state around the curves, over- 
looking precipitous heights, without losing 
any baggage and with hand on the brakes. 
Other nations were still crossing the bridge 
at a dangerous canter, a sharp contrast to 
the steady pace set by Coolidge. He knew 
how to use the check rein, curb bit and over- 
draw, had the breechings and tugs co-ordin- 
ated, for he had that uncommon thing 
known as “horse sense,” so rare among 
humans, understanding how to harness the 
team and turn over the reins to another 
driver without the risk of a “runaway.’ 

Conquered by the call of the west in the 
Black Hills, President Coolidge spent the 
following year at the Brule located in North 
Wisconsin wilds where he could fish to his 
heart’s content, far away from the curious 
eyes of the maddening throng. The place 
already had a presidential reputation as a 
favorite haunt of Grover Cleveland and 
members of his cabinet. It was only a co- 
incidence, but this was the retreat where I 
had spent many happy hours with rod in 
days of yore. I boldly ventured the safe 
prediction “The President will catch some 
fish this year.” Sequestered in the primeval 
pine forest, this section is redolent with 
Indian lore and warfare. Not far away is 
the site of the last bloody battleground 
where the age-old feud between the Ojib- 
ways and Sioux Indians was settled. 

Descendants of Indian braves who par- 
ticipated in this last conflict between the 
Red Men, baited the hook of the Great 
White Father, while he waded streams 
described in Hiawatha, where the laughing 
waters glorified the love romance of Minne- 
haha. The President here recreated on 
Madeline Island where Father Marquette 
established the first Mission in the mid- 
west in 1665. Indian legends were regaled 
to the Chief Executive while he sat before 
campfires marking the spot where the smoke 
of the tepees curled toward the skies. 


True to form, Calvin Coolidge retired to 
private citizenship as modestly as he began 
his public career and lives simply at the old 
home at Northampton, Mass., where over 
the mantle is a classic and appropriate quo- 
tation referring to the owl as a wise old 
bird. Here, Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge estab- 
lished an American home with which are 
associated the tenderest memories. Pursu- 
ing the work in which he has always excel- 
led—putting his thoughts on paper with a 
thinking head and facile expression, he is 
now a member in good standing of the 
Authors Union. As a fellow contributor to 
the American Magazine, I feel with others 
in the circle, that he has already added new 
lustre to periodical literature through his 
articles in this and the Cosmopolitan, while 
Mrs. Coolidge—well, she is thrice welcome 
to the authorial ranks in the periodical 
realm with a full paid-up membership, if 
desired and the hope that editors will re- 
spond with checks as well as the advice of 
ghost writers. 


How fitting that our series of talks “Face 
to Face with Presidents” should close with 
Calvin Coolidge, the younger of our twain 
of living former Presidents. His career 
has exemplified a practical application of 
the biblical parable of the servant who made 
the proper use of the talents given him. 


As a postscript in often most important 
in communications, I want to add my thanks 
to the officials and everyone of the singers 
and each member of the symphony orches- 
tra for their enthusiastic co-operation in 
these programs. They have listened patient- 
ly to me week after week in studio C—no 
casualties reported. It has seemed as if 
everyone of you in the Radio Audience have 
been with us in person as we gathered about 
the microphone for our Sunday afternoon 
chats. 


Your Pilgrim of the Air came from Bos- 
ton by Colonial Airplane in a swift moving 
hour and tonight speeds by rail toward the 
Pacific Coast where the Graf Zeppelin is to 
greet the Golden Gate and make history in 
a tour through the sky lanes—circling the 
globe in twenty-one days. “The world does 
move, though!” insisted Galileo of old. 


Contact Off! Contact On!! 
Gop BLESS YOU EVERYONE! 


(Orchestra—“Pilgrim’s Chorus fading out 
during closing announcement) 





Pittsburgh’s Light in the Dark 


who were selected to take leading minor 
roles. George T. Toole is a young bank 
clerk; so is Samuel Goldberg. These two, 
with Gilbert Carney, young bass, show ex- 
cellent promise and have already been given 
roles that have taken them out of the 
chorus. 
* * * 


Among the women, Sylvia Snyder is 


surely a find. The way the musical critics 
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around Pittsburgh comment she has ac- 
quired space ordinarily devoted to the head- 
liners in the newspapers. 

It is truer today than at any time since 
the World War, that grand opera is finding 
increasing devotees. The snowball is run- 
ning down hill and gathering unto itself a 
multitude of particles. Jazz has frazzled 
the public’s nerves; people have been jazz- 
fed and jazz-stimulated until they have re- 


volted and for pure relief and recognition 
of true beauty they have turned to grand 
opera. You need not argue with anybody 
that there is beauty in opera. You need 
simply point out that the operas written 
many decades ago are still good box office 
bets. A jazz song dies young. The same 
result holds true in the realm of literature. 
Only gold will keep a lasting shine; and the 
more friction, the greater its lustre. 
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Lionel Atwell Insists “The Play’s the Thing” 


A chat with the popular actor who has won fame playing parts that call for the best in the theatrical 
art—The first to appear in talking pictures—His tribute to ‘‘Loyalty”’ 


most ranks of our dramatic stage as 

an actor, and has also served in the ca- 
pacity of director and co-producer. Outside 
of the theatre, his pet recreations are golf, 
tennis and horseback riding and his British 
soul finds great solace in a mellow briar 
pipe, especially when facing the fire of an 
“interview.” One is so apt to say the wrong 
thing—or worse yet—there is the bugbear 
of being misquoted. 

“The hardest thing to find in the theatre 
today is not an actor or actress (and 
Heaven knows we can count the active stars 
on our fingers) but plays! I have plays of 
every description sent to me from all over. 
In the majority of cases I can’t read beyond 
the sixth page—the dialogue is ‘homely’ 
and uninteresting, and the whole affair 
seems written without an idea, and leads no- 
where! You can’t imagine the number of 
people, who, in all probability can’t write a 
letter—but attempt a play. 


LL mast ATWELL stands in the fore- 


“Of course many good and successful plays 
are written and rewritten during rehearsals. 
That happens when the author has a great 
idea, but not sufficient knowledge of the 
drama to understand proper construction; 
the building up to climaxes, lack of repeti- 
tion, and many other technical details.” 


Mr. Atwell was born at Croydon, England 
(in 1885) where the flying field is now lo- 
cated. He was originally intended for an 
architect and surveyor, but in his twentieth 
year he made his first appearance on the 
London stage in “The Walls of Jericho,” 
then followed much of Ibsen and Shake- 
speare, and in 1910 he went to Australia 
with a Repertoire Company and played in 
“The Whip,” “Henry of Navarro,” “Via 
Wireless,” etc. In 1912, back in London, 
Mr. Atwell opened in “Milestones,” in which 
he enjoyed a record run of over six hundred 
performances. Two seasons later he sup- 
ported Lilly Langtry, and in 1916 Mr. At- 
well played his first New York engagement 
in “Ashes.” In 1925 he played Cesar in the 
Theatre Guild’s first production—Shaw’s 
“Cesar and Cleopatra.” 


Last year Mr. Atwell sold his estate on 
Long Island. “You see after my marriage 
went smash, I got tired of kicking around a 
house alone—so I let it go.” 


When questioned as to his movie career 
he said a little humorously, “I believe I did 
the first ‘talkie’ ever made. It was taken in 
the New York studio of the Fox film and 
was a scene from my success ‘Debereau.’ It 
turned out very well and was in the nature 
of a tryout for a large contract. I had a 
lawyer—also a business manager—They got 


as the premier need of modern life 


By CARLETON HARPER 


in a wrangle—with the outcome that the 
deal blew up before it ever got to me.” 

In addition to “Debereau,” Mr. Atwell’s 
triumphs in the “Comedian,” the “Out- 
sider,” and the “Grand Duke,” were under 
the management of David Belasco. The 
mention of this name brought a flood of 
memories, garnered with staunch praise. 
“Many in the street have thought it a bit 
smart to call David Belasco a faker; or say 
that he is antiquated, but believe me, that 





Lionel Atwell, through the brilliance of his 
performance, creates a memorable evening 
out of a mediocre play 


man has the feel of the theatre; he is the 
greatest showman alive, and he is the one 
person, who, if he expressed a definite opin- 
ion on a dramatic situation, I would take his 
word for it unquestioningly. Belasco is a 
great nature. He likes or hates intensely. 
He must have a strain of gypsy blood in his 
veins as he believes he has the power to put 
a curse on anyone he thinks has done him 
an injury, and you’d be surprised how many 
times it has worked out. 

“In America a woman’s theatrical career 
wanes after she is forty. Abroad they wor- 
ship at the feet of their great actresses like 
Dusé, Rejan and Bernhardt, until they die. 
Here the public pays its money for youth 
and beauty. How absurd! Because an ac- 
tress with unlimited talent and constant ap- 
plication can’t do justice to a great role be- 
fore she is thirty-five. The man is more 
fortunate. He can drift into character roles 
and like Richard Bennett, Mr. Gillett, and 
George Arliss go on forever and his public 
will follow.” 


Mr. Atwell’s favorite poem is— 


SINCE I AM SWORN TO LIVE MY LIFE 
(By Rospert Louis STEVENSON) 


Since I am sworn to live my life, 

And not to keep an easy heart, 

Some men may sit and drink apart,— 
I bear a banner in the strife. 


Some can take quiet thought to wife,— 
I am all day at tierce and carte; 

Since I am sworn to live my life 

And not to keep an easy heart. 


I follow gaily to the fife, 

Leave wisdom bowed above a chart 
And prudence bawling in the mart, 
And dare misfortune to the knife, 
Since I am sworn to live my life. 


Mr. Atwell believes that the greatest fault 
of the world today is its lack of loyalty. In 
this age of desperate rush and competition, 
we all delve into the pell mell scramble fight- 
ing to “survive,” and in the orgy of trying 
to make money, which today spells success, 
one becomes selfish, and thoughtless of the 
very lives of those who are nearest. Two 
persons form a contract, either in marriage, 
in business, or in a profession—but nothing 
is permanent—in a few short months or 
years one partner tires of his job and chucks 
it over night. The idea of sticking to his 
word, his bond, or his ideal never occurs to 
him, even though he smashes the life work 
of his associate; in other words, the element 
of loyalty is lacking. 

We know of no modern Damon and Pyth- 
ias friends who would give their lives for 
one another; the front page is taken up 
with the latest murder, the prohibition 
problem, or some international parley or 
wrangle, but Mr. Atwell believes the few 
who have succeeded in reaching the top 
ranks in their careers, have achieved their 
goal because they have this great element of 
loyalty in their nature. 

* * * 

During the past few weeks Mr. Atwell has 
been a guest star at the Copley Theater in 
Boston, playing the part of Hercule Poirot, 
the great French detective, who solves “The 
Ackroyd Mystery.” The play which lays 
claim to a successful run in London is far 
from a great play, its fault lying in the 
second act which does not advance the story, 
but is merely a series of padding. The last 
act, which discloses a logical and interest- 
ing dénouement of the crime, considerably 
bolsters up the play from the workshop an- 
gle; but it was the luster of Mr. Atwell’s 
acting that wove whatever spell or illusion 
there might be in the idea that one was wit- 
nessing a good play. 

Before opening in “Debereau,” Mr. At- 
well studied French pantomime for six 
months. 

Continued on page 451 
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All the World Loves a Garden and Flowers 


The builders of the Breck establishment associated with horticulture for over a century find the people 
of New England more responsive than ever to a love of beauty in adorning the setting 
of their homes with shrubs, trees, flowers and gardens 


ITH the advent of radio came a re- 
W newed interest in horticulture. The 

talks on gardens and flowers given 
by Mr. Luther A. Breck on Sunday evenings 
have almost become a part of the religious 
devotions of New England. In a colloquial 
chat, Mr. Breck has been telling the folks 
how to beautify their homes out of the ripe 
experience taken from the records of an in- 
stitution that has grown tested seeds for 
over a century. 

The increased demand for grass and 
flower seeds follows the intensive plantings 
of crops, indicating that a love of beauty 
is a natural corallary to utilizing the land 
as a means of livelihood and pleasure. 
Beauty is now coming to be something that 
we believe because we see it in the steadily 
growing interest in shrub, bud and blossom. 

The business of Joseph Breck and Sons 
was begun in Pepperell, Mass., in 
1818, in a modest way. The neigh- 
bors, as well as the citizens of Boston, 
whose homes were situated quite a dis- 
tance from Pepperell, were furnished 
with tested seed that flourished in the 
rigors of a New England climate. The 
business was later moved to Lancaster, 
Mass., an area of land productiveness 
that was famous in early Colonial 
days. In 1822 the business was moved 
to Boston and three years later occu- 
pied a building that was used by this 
firm for over one hundred years. 
Joseph Breck was succeeded by his 
son, Charles Henry Bass Breck, who 
was one of the founders and early 
presidents of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. He was succeeded by 
Charles Henry Breck, who only a few 
years ago turned over the business to 
his son, Luther A. Breck, completing a 
cycle of four generations. After 
graduating from Harvard, Mr. Luther 
Breck spent three years in Europe 
studying horticulture. As he said at one 
time: 

“I naturally wanted to follow in the 
footsteps of my great-grandfather, grand- 
father and father.” 


During the years Mr. Breck has gathered 
much material from his extensive observa- 
tions in Europe. In a chat, he said: 

“The same old fight continues against in- 
sects that seem to keep just one step ahead 
of mankind in his effort to develop beauty. 
It has been a continual warfare of offense 
and defense, for the cutworm and other 
pests are just as busy as in the old days.” 

Every year seems to bring out new sen- 
sations in the way of flowers. The Hoover 
rose is one of the latest, a fascinating rose 
of red showing orange tints when the petals 


are in full bloom. Then there is the old 
tea rose in a new form, with a newer sensa- 
tion in the way of Sweet Wivelsfield, 
which is cross between Dianthus Allwoodi 
and the old-fashioned Sweet William. 

Cultivation of the soil is a basic vocation, 
whether the purpose is beauty or profit. 
The same fundamental process producing 
the best potatoes or corn is applied to 
flowers and shrubs. When the potato bug 
was well conquered, along came other pests, 
but sowing and reaping have ever repre- 
sented the hope that springs eternal in the 
human breast. 

Among the customers of the Breck estab- 
lishment are names that are eminent in lit- 
erature and public life. No less an eminent 
gardener than Daniel Webster would keep 
an account at Breck’s to supply the favorite 
flowers for the home at Marshfield. He did 





. ’ 


Canterbury Bells the favorite flower of President Hoover 


not like the details of going over bills, but 
would delegate the responsibility to the firm 
by providing a fund for seeds. He consid- 
ered an investment in flowers in this direc- 
tion as essential as buying foodstuffs. 

The Breck nurseries located at Lexington, 
Mass., are bounded by the same old stone 
walls behind which the embattled farmers 
made their stand for liberty and became 
freemen defending their homes. The soil of 
this section has been providing sustenance 
for succeeding generations covering three 
centuries since the foundation of the Old 
Bay State Colony. For many years the 
sturdy yeomen of Massachusetts have felt 
that a seed catalogue from Breck’s was as 
essential a part of the home equipment as 
the Farmer’s Almanac, which had the place 
of honor on a special hook near the fireplace. 


In 1851 Breck’s Book of Flowers first 
appeared, written by Joseph Breck. 

In these later days people are tremen- 
dously interested in rockeries. It makes 
one smile to contemplate people moving 
back the rocks that were taken from the 
land years ago in hours of back-breaking 
toil and now using them for adornment in 
the same area as cleared for fields. 

* * * 

The world has been the field of observa- 
tion surveyed for Mr. Breck in bringing to 
his firm a comprehensive knowledge of what 
is necessary in this revolutionary period to 
meet the demands of beauty which is now a 
recognized utility. Mechanical inventions 
and chemical formulae are controlling fac- 
tors in agriculture. The old-time methods 
of cultivation have passed. Horticulture 
has become a specialized industry—a sort 
of a profession, art as a sport—that 
rivals golf in popularity. 

These ideas are incorporated in the 
Breck catalogues which are looked 
upon as a necessary complement to the 
home library. Aside from its utility 
value, it provides suggestions that ap- 
peal to the all-pervading sporting in- 
stinct that has come in recent years. 
It involves a desire to win—to win 
even against the handicaps of nature, 
and the Brecks have stimulated the 
spirit of exploitation into the fascin- 
ating fields of nature in all parts of 
the world. The Breck ambassadors 
have inspected gardens and horticul- 
tural triumphs in every country and 
clime, and re-created in many people 
the romance that is associated with 
visions of the Garden of Eden itself. 

In this connection they have exer- 
cised the New England habit of thor- 
oughness and intensified effort. 

In many homes throughout New 
England I find them consulting the 
catalogue, fascinated by the colored illustra- 
tions showing Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 
and the Breck’s Special Dozen of Roses— 
the roses we dream about. What more im- 
pressive than the stately asters and the ruf- 
fled giant petunias that recall mother’s 
old-fashioned garden—now glorified in a 
blaze of color. A mere census or list of the 
variety of seeds recorded in this catalogue is 
in itself a botanical education, but Breck’s 
do more than provide seeds, they look after 
all that pertain to making the seeds grow in 
the way of fertilizers, and even provide pic- 
turesque fences and arbors—the equipment 
that goes with the ideal of a floral retreat. 
Hedges and screens are not forgotten and 
then there is that Breck’s incomparable gold 
medal collection of evergreens which bring 
to the home the temple spires of pines of 
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the primeval forest. Every phase of soil 
analysis is covered in the array of agricul- 
tural chemicals, humus and leaf mould 
adapted for the wide variety that covers the 
horticultural world. Fruits are not forgot- 
ten, extending from the old-fashioned 
quince and grapes that hark back to the 
sturdy genealogy of the famous Concord 
grape, which was first grown not far from 
their farm, where the old original vine is 
still bearing fruit. 

Flowers have a language of their own. 
They have their expressions of humor from 
the Sneezewart with its golden-yellows of 
late summer and autumn to the dignified 
Digitalis, which is the Latin name used by 
the learned, and which Majordomo Bar- 
ton hastens to inform us, is the humble 
Fox-glove, which not only furnishes a medi- 
cine good for the physical heart, but warms 
the heart of remembrance. 

Those who heard Mr. Breck’s radio talk 
on Hollyhocks, can close their eyes and see 
the beauty of the stately stalks and friendly 
blossoms that are prominently mentioned in 
romantic novels. 

On the practical side, the garden is given 
special attention from the premier onion 
to the self-blanching celery and bantam 
evergreen sweet corn, for which New Eng- 
land is famous. Then comes the Hubbard 
squash and pumpkins that have made New 
England pies famous. Tomatoes, as the old 
romantic “love apple,” come in for special 
attention, as well as the later fashionable 
Italian broccoli that is supplanting 
spinach and asparagus with the fastidious. 
To see a vegetable garden healthy and rug- 
ged, struggling against climatic and other 
handicaps, triumphantly ablaze in late sum- 
mer and early fall, fringed with flowers as 
a garland of color heralding the vigor of 
vegetation life, presenting a landscape that 
surpasses any picture ever portrayed on 
canvas, was a dream picture etched deep in 
the blue skies and sunshine of the New 
England that has lured and held home- 
makers for three centuries with its indefin- 
able summer charm. Of all the features 
that have made the Tercentenary celebra- 
tion impressive to visitors, nothing can sur- 
pass the “memory pictures” of the flowers 
clinging to the rocks of the sea, thriving on 
salt air; the beauty of pastoral landscape, 
mountain side, lakes and valleys, all aglow 
with the beauty of God’s best gift to man— 


a composite picture of beauty, utility,—suf- 
fused with light and shadow, clouds and 
sunshine, that have defied the genius of 
artists to portray with brush and palette. 





Luther A. Breck, President of Joseph Breck 
& Sons Corporation 


Vivid with the feeling of life mortal and 
even immortal, the vistas flashed in God’s 
open in the background of summer skies, 
in graceful silhouettes on the wide hori- 
zons, Nature’s own splendor of trees, fields 
and gardens in dear old New England. 
The satisfaction of the desire to have 
beauty about us is more often within our 
power than we sometimes imagine. The 
smallest plot, with a little care, may be 
transformed so as to produce a richness of 
color and delicate odors in profusion, ac- 
cording to the efforts and taste of the 
owner. And who of us have not at some 
time or other seen a spot which we have 
longed to “garden,” or admired the artis- 
tic effect of some other man’s creations. 
In front of our plant we discovered an 
area of ten thousand square feet that had 
for years been devoted to a mere lawn with 





A charming spot in the Breck nurseries in historic Lexington 
showing a replica of a Dutch cottage which functions as a 
Tea House during the summer months 


an occasional shrub, tree or flower as 
adornment. 


Under the Breck inspiration it was dis- 
covered that a little loam and a moderate 
amount of work with spade and hoe, a num- 
ber of flower beds could be provided at 
small expense. The seeding spots were 
chosen and the ground prepared with fer- 
tilizer, using even the implements from 
Brecks. Flower beds were arranged in col- 
ors as you would paint a picture, recogniz- 
ing the harmony and affinity of colors. 
How we did watch those flower beds! An 
extra fifty feet of hose was provided to bap- 
tise the struggling seeds with the same 
aqua pura that quenches the thirst of Bos- 
tonese. There was no attempt to have an 
ornate horticultural display, for the sun- 
flowers and Coreopsis formed a_ back- 
ground, with an appropriate stalk of Indian 
corn as fit foliage for a tercentenary year, 
a sort of tribute to the redmen who first 
furnished the country with maize from the 
little hilltop on Cape Cod. 


Flowers are like lovely and varying stars 
upon the earth. One can imagine how plain 
and colorless the natural world would be 
without flowers of some sort, and how desti- 
tute they who are close to nature, who en- 
joy watching beautiful things grow. 


No one can bend to look into the faces 
of flowers, and hate humans. So if each one 
of us could plant seeds and watch over 
them, in some spot in the larger earth, no 
matter how small that spot might be, how 
colorful might be our world. 


Faces of flowers—what a vivid picture 
the words paint for one. Flowers are so 
full of meaning—each coloring, each petal, 
expressing a new thought, an emotion. 


Perhaps the pansy—as varying in color 
and expression as man in his moods—is 
most often thought of as resembling the 
human face. The following poem by Miss 
Lois Woodward Briel expresses the prevail- 
ing affection for flowers. 


PANSIES 


Mid rows of purple pansies, 

In a spring twilight, darkened by approaching 

storm, 

I wander like a winged creature sensing the 

elements, 

Steering my body in little, airy flights, 

Feeling my wings as gay things above the 

pansies. 

Sweet, upturned faces in rows of purple, 

And a song from my 
lips made an aria in 
the twilight, 

A regret, that I could 
not, humming know 
their sweetness. 

But the low moan of 
the garden, 

And the busy sound of 
life awaiting storm, 

Closed upon my soul 
like the closing of a 
flower on the dew, 

As the mild wind, 
creeping down the 
purple rows, 

Billowed my skirts in 
eager, hurried wings. 

And left me breathless, 
by the garden wall, 

To greet the sudden 
rain, and give to 
drink 

My gathered pansies in 
a purple dusk. 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 


poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


WILLIS J. ABBOT 


The Editor of the Christian Science Monitor 
says Shelley’s Ozymandias is a noble 
code of ethics 


When one leaves the traffic to cross a 
quiet enclosure with grass bordered paths, 
and enters a side street he finds an orderly, 
highly-equipped publishing house of the 
modern type. In such surroundings it 
seems natural to find just such an editor as 
Willis J. Abbot of the Christian Science 
Monitor. To that paper of excellence he 
brings a wide experience as an editorial 
writer. 

So young for his years, one finds it hard 
to credit the fact that he was born in 
1863—an event which happened in New 
Haven. He was a student at the University 
of Michigan and early in life came as man- 
aging editor for the Chicago Times. He 
was also a writing editor for the New York 
Journal and a part owner of The Pilgrim at 
Battle Creek. In fact, to follow his work 
is to become aware of a score of newspapers 
among them the New York American, the 
New York Sun and London Times. 


Activities of a similar kind have added 
experience—work upon Collier’s, writing on 
political matters from Washington, serving 
as Member of the National Press Bureau 
President Campaign from 1900 to 1908. In 
educational lines, Mr. Abbott has acted as 
director for Schools of Sophia in Bulgaria 
and has received decorations from Greece. 


Industry and energy give an answer for 
the amount of writing that a busy man can 
do. Along with matters that must have 
crowded his days to overflowing, this edi- 
torial writer found time for continued ef- 
fort in the form of books. The young read- 
ers of the country have found delight in his 
“Blue Jacket Stories,’—stories of the 
events of 1876, of 1812 and of 1861. “Bat- 
tle Fields and Camp Fires” are also written 
with a virility of touch that inspires pa- 
triotism. For real facts and information as 
well as picturesque description one may 
turn to the author’s “Story of Our Mer- 
chant Marine,” of “American Ships and 
Sailors.” 


All this has made for broad understand- 
ing, and discriminating expression which 
so ably fits Mr. Abbot for his present work 
on the Monitor—always a paper with a 
wide scope. 

In answer to my request for his favorite 
poem he said: 

“T have always been greatly impressed by 
Shelley’s ‘Ozymandias.’ To me it expresses 
with such force and, and at same time with 


such poetic diction, the vanity of mere 
human ambitions, that I feel it is a whole 
code of ethics in itself.” ° 


I met a traveler from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them in the sand 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose form 

And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read, 

Which yet survive stamped on those lifeless 
things,— 


The hand that mocked them and the heart that 
fed. 
And on the pedestal these words appear,— 


“My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings, 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!” 


Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


* * * 


HEWITT HANSON HOWLAND 


The Editor of “The Century” finds the 
precept of “All work and no play 
a real heart throb 


In his office on Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Hewitt H. Howland, editor of “The Cen- 
tury,” sat amid the finest traditions of 
periodical history. The “Century Maga- 
zine” was the means of reviving interest in 
Abraham Lincoln. It long ago became an 
institution and the names of Richard Wat- 
son Golder and Robert Underwood Johnson 
are indissolubly associated with the highest 
ideals of magazine making in America. 

It was left for Hewitt H. Howland, born 
in the home town of James Whitcomb Riley, 
to carry on the traditions as editor of the 
stately “Century Magazine.” He gradu- 
ated from the Indianapolis Classical School 
and for many years was editor and liter- 
ary advisor of the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
who were the publishers of the poems of 
the Hoosier poet from Lockerbie Street. 

In his own charming way Editor How- 
land leaned back in his swivel chair and 
focussed attention on the panorama of mem- 
ories. His reply was characteristic of the 
man: 

“The ‘bit of prose’ that most greatly in- 
fluenced my adolescent day, the precept that 
I have kept before me always as guide, 
counselor and friend is: ‘All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.’ ” 

This quotation enlisted curiosity from 
whence it came and where this age-old ex- 
cuse for playing truant and hookey and 
gratifying the innate impulse for play had 
its origin, and it was strange to find this 
soothing antidote for overwork the favor- 


ite bit of prose of as hard-working and busy 
an editor as Hewitt H. Howland. 

The files of the “Century Magazine” 
which Mr. Howland edited are treasure 
troves of the choicest verse that has been 
written by American poets, to say nothing 
of the gems of literature. A set of the 
bound volumes of the “Century Magazine” 
is indispensable in a library which is at all 
attuned to contemporaneous thought and 
literature. 

After all there is more to it than you 
think when you analyze that old saying “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
for it suggests that the world needs men 
and people who do not take themselves too 
seriously. 

* * * 


DANIEL FROHMAN 


The veteran theatrical manager insists that 
Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark” is an en- 
during heart favorite with him 


The name of Frohman is indissolubly 
associated with the modern triumphs of the 
American stage. 

The brothers born in Sandusky, Ohio 
made good use of the common school edu- 
cations and early in life showed a strong 
inclination for the stage. When the family 
moved to New York, Daniel Frohman be- 
came an office boy in the New York Tribune, 
and remained in the newspaper business for 
five years, laying a foundation for the vo- 
cation which had always appealed to him. 
He became the manager of a traveling 
theatrical company throughout the United 
States and later manager of the Fifth Av- 
enue and the Madison Square Theatres in 
New York. This was but the overture to 
his greater fame as manager of the Lyceum 
and Daly’s; but his stock companies and 
his management of English and American 
stars gave him a pre-eminent place in the 
theatrical world. 

When motion pictures came in he inter- 
ested himself in the infant industry and be- 
came a director of the Famous Players Film 
Company. 

As president of the Actors Fund of Amer- 
ica and a member of the Lambs Club and 
Actors Order of Friendship, Daniel Froh- 
man has been identified with every sort of 
philanthropic work that has to do with the 
theatrical profession. 

In the heyday of his well-earned prom- 
inence, it was not surprising when this man 
of poetic impulse and artistic instinct re- 
plied without hesitation: 

“My favorite is Shelley’s ‘Ode to a Sky- 
lark.’ Now just why and wherefore I am 


not going to say, for anyone who reads this 
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poem and then wants a reason why it should 
be a favorite is a sort of an individual 
that I cannot easily understand. Listen to 
the rhythm of these poetic lines and you 
will not ask the reason why it is my favorite 
poem :” 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
wert 

That from heaven, or near it, pourest thy full 
heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Bird thou never 


Higher still and higher, from the earth thou 
springest, 

Like a cloud of fire; the blue deep thou wingest 

And singing still dost soar and soaring ever 
singest. 


In the golden lightning of the sunken sun 

O’er which clouds are brightening, thou dost 
float and run 

Like an embodied joy whose race is just begun. 


* * * 


EDSEL BRYANT FORD 


The son of Henry Ford joins his father in 
insisting that “The Psalm of Life” is to him 
a most inspiring poetic sentiment 


When Henry Ford first appeared on the 
streets of Detroit with his strange con- 
trivance now known as an automobile, they 
called it a baby carriage, but he persisted 
until he perfected that clutch, and devel- 
oped a machine that is known more widely 
over the world than any other, so widely 
known in fact that it has become an insti- 
tution. In that first automobile was a little 
dark-eyed boy, who perhaps had the first 
joy ride ever known in a Ford. Having 
known this young man from early youth, I 
have felt a thrill of enthusiasm as I have 
observed him in his cool-headed common 
sense manner and methods, especially since 
he became identified with his father in the 
manufacture of automobiles. He launched 
his career in the Ford business and is now 
president and treasurer of the world-re- 
nowned Ford Motor Company, but his head 
rests squarely and securely on his shoulders. 
Keenly interested in boating and the devel- 
opment of the traction and airplane inter- 
ests, he find time'to take an active part as 
a member of the Detroit Institute of Arts 
and many other civic organizations. 

With modesty and unpretentiousness he 
goes about his work just as his father 
started him as a worker in the shops. On 
an occasion when the great throng was pay- 
ing a tribute to his father, the son sat 
quietly by enjoying it all, because if there 
is one man in the world whom Edsel Ford 
considers his model it is his distinguished 
father, and if there is one son in the world 
that Henry Ford thinks is just the right 
model it is his own son Edsel. With this 
close bond between them, I was not sur- 
prised when Edsel Ford told me: 


“My favorite poem is the ‘Psalm of Life.’ 
It was recited to me many times by my 
father in early youth, until it almost seems 
to be a part of a life creed—‘to be up and 
doing.’ As long ago as I can remember, 
father was always reiterating the lines of 
Longfellow. What he seemed to emphasize 
upon my young mind was that every day 
counted in making the footprints in the 
Sands of time. While, of course, I have 


other favorite poems I think the sentiment 
of the ‘Psalm of Life’ lies closer to my 
heart than any other bit of prose or verse 
that I can recall.” 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and*shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


Edsel Ford was born in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, November 6, 1893, and there are few 
young men in their thirties who enjoy their 
home and business life more thoroughly 
than Edsel Ford, who early in life assumed 
responsibilities that have developed an ex- 
ecutive who understands how to handle 
large affairs in the most direct and simple 
manner, without the fuss and feathers that 
some assume belong to undertakings of 
gigantic proportions. 


* * * 


WILLIAM J. DEAN 


“The Jungle Book” by Rudyard Kipling is 
the favorite of this Mid-Westerner 


With.the many who have found Rudyard 
Kipling their favorite poet, comes William 
J. Dean of St. Paul who finds the writer’s 
Jungle Book a bit of prose that has held the 
spirit of adventure and romance, weird ex- 
perience and an intimate knowledge of ani- 
mal life. As no other, Kipling knows his 
India and has delved below the surface of 
its life to bring fascinating tales to his 
audiences. Even the poetic and intriguing 
lines that serve as a foreword to the Jungle 
Tales, lead the mind as through an open 
door into the alluring tales to follow. 


“NIGHT SONG OF THE JUNGLE 


Now Rann, the Kite brings home the night 
The Mang, the Bat sets free; 
The herds are shut by byre and hut 
For loosed to dawn are we. 
This is the hour of pride and power 
Talon and tusk and claw. 
Oh, hear the call! Good hunting all 
That keep the Jungle law.” 


Then comes the exciting stories of “Mow- 
gli’s Brother,” “Kaa’s Hunting,” “Tiger, 
Tiger!” and “Toomai of the Elephants.” 

Commercial, civic and historical interests 
give William J. Dean a busy life in St. 
Paul, Minn., where he was born in 1869 and 
where, as President and treasurer of his 
firm dealing in heavy hardware, he is known 
throughout the Middle West. During the 
World War, the training Camp claimed his 
service and untiring effort and now as a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, his 
wide knowledge helps to shape progress in 
industries. From such activities, noble in 
themselves, there comes a relief from what 
is commonplace or prosaic, in turning to the 
fictitious realm of the fanciful such as 
Kipling presents. 


BERNARD LICHTENBERG 


A Director of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute has two favorites, one Emerson’s 
“Days” the second a poem called 
“Youth” 


When Bernard Lichtenberg lectures on 
advertising, the prosaic becomes inspira- 
tional and new avenues of thought are 
opened to the subject of presenting com- 
monplace material in a readable, even liter- 
ary way. 

As Director and manager of advertising 
at the Alexander Hamilton Institute, his 
hand is upon the key to very important 
lines in the advancement of advertising edu- 
cation. With him education is a science 
that can be mastered through certain funda- 
mental principles—by painstaking building 
of ideas into a climax with “punch.” 

Bernard Lichtenberg is an Austrian and 
came to the United States when he was 
eight years old; he is a product of our pub- 
lic school systems and very early in life 
he chose the fields in which he has made a 
success. His special lectures at New York 
University and before organizations, clubs 
and business gatherings, have won him a 
first place in his chosen work. He was a 
member of the American Conference at Col- 
ogne and he has received medals from ad- 
vertising clubs. 

Many people have given me the poem 
“Days” by Emerson, and Mr. Lichtenberg 
appreciates it as a favorite, but as com- 
panion he has given the captivating lines 
“Youth.” 


’Tis an amusing thing to see 
The topmost twigs on a growing tree 
Look down with freshly worded scorn 
On the boughs by which they are upborne. 
Below, beneath contempt, is sunk, 
The twigless Mid-Victorian trunk; 
While as to roots—how should they know 
There must be roots for them to grow? 
“We twigs are Life, are Youth,” they say; 
“We are the world! We are Today! 
This talk of boughs and trunk-bark rough 
And tribal myth of roots—Old Stuff!” 
The tree minds not the little dears, 
It has had twigs in previous years. 

(C. P.. G.) 


* * 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 


President of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company finds his favorite bit of verse 
in Longfellow’s “The Day is Done” 


The millions of policy holders of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, the larg- 
est in the world, will be interested to know 
that the modest, energetic and dynamic 
man who is now president of their organ- 
ization has a favorite bit of verse from 
Longfellow’s poem “The Day is Done.” 

Whenever I visit the big building in Mad- 
ison Square from the tower of which comes 
Bagley’s exercises at 6:45 A. M., I look upon 
the statues of John R. Hegeman and the pre- 
decessors of Frederick H. Ecker with a sort 
of veneration, for the institution which has 
done so much for humanity at large. Then 
I think of a young man who had advanced 
from mail clerk to the presidency of this 
largest insurance company in the world. I 
find him in his office absorbed in his work 
associated with the directorship of eighteen 


Continued on page 452 
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Phillips Lord in Person as “Seth Parker” 


Story of the young man who understood old men and created a radio role that has touched the 
hearts of home folks—His program has become a part of Sunday devotions 


ETH Parker—headlines read. Perhaps 

you have seen this prominent name in 

reading the radio news in your local 
paper, for this kindly old gentleman has 
taken his place in the hearts of thousands 
of radio listeners—but there’s another story 
in back of the scenes. It’s the story of 
Phillips H. Lord who is the creator of 
“Seth.” 

We don’t want you to confuse Phillips 
H. Lord with Mr. Parker. Seth is an old 
country gentleman just as you pictured him, 
and yet he is the creation of a very young 
man and it is this story which reads like 
an exaggeration of a Horatio Alger dime 
novel. 

Just two years ago Phillips H. Lord ar- 
rived in New York City without knowing a 
soul in that big metropolis. He wanted to 
write, but although he had been scribbling 
along for five or six years he hadn’t gotten 
a single story accepted by any publication. 
Not even a word of encouragement, nor a 
story lost in the mails to whet his hopes. 

Mr. Lord was then twenty-five years old, 
but he was hopeful and dreamed of the 
great possibilities the big city had to offer. 

Taking a job in a candy factory to earn 
enough money for room and board, he de- 
voted the greater part of the night to writ- 
ing and this is when things began to hap- 
pen. By chance he heard a radio program 
of rural life and as he was right from the 
country he realized that the verbal picture 
which was being broadcast was not a correct 
one. That it lacked the fundamental phil- 
osphy of the soil. It did not have the love 
and understanding which is typical of 
those men who work and live so close to 
nature. 

This gave Lord an idea. He wrote a skit 
for the radio although he had never been 
in a radio station in his life. He got a 
group around him and presented it—in fact 
presented it the first time without ever 
having seen a microphone until he went into 
the studio with the cast. 

The program was called good. 
He presented it for thirteen weeks 
without pay and at the end of that 
time did not have the heart to ask 
the others to continue without 
some remuneration, which he was 
unable to give them. 


Going home and thinking the 
matter over carefully he realized 
that there were some four hun- 
dred stations in the country and 
that perhaps some of them would 
pay him for the scripts. He wrote 
letters. He received no encour- 
agement for awhile and then one 
station bought it and paid him 
twenty-five dollars. 








with many millions 


With two hundred dollars in the bank, 
he gave up his job, hired an office at fifty 
dollars a month and started to sell the pro- 
gram to other stations. A second bought 
and then a third. Soon a dozen were run- 
ning it so he hired a typist. Up to this 
time he had worked all day writing and at 


Phillips H. Lord, creator of “Seth Parker” 
Radio Programs 


night had acted as his own secretary. 

As the stations began to run “Seth Park- 
er’s Old Fashioned Singing School’ news 
of its success started spreading. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company heard of it 
and inquired about buying it. Mr. Lord re- 
plied that he was under moral obligation 
to the small stations which were already 





The cast of “Seth Parker” 


in rehearsal 


running it, but that he could create another 
series with the same characters called, 
“Sunday Evening At the Home of Seth 
Parker.” This was given an audition and 
has been running ever since over the Red 
Network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. It is looked upon as one of the most 
beautiful and popular programs ever put 
on the air, for it is built entirely upon 
simplicity and every note rings true to 
life. 

The characters were so natural, the set- 
ting so simple, and the whole thing so de- 
cidedly different from anything which had 
yet been broadcast Mr. Lord began to re- 
ceive all sorts of offers from other fields 
than radio. 


* * * 


Perhaps you would like to hear of some 
of the things which have resulted the last 
two years from this creation. 

He has built up one of the largest pro- 
gram departments in radio and heads it 
himself. His studio at 4 West 40th Street 
comprises four offices, three typists, secre- 
tary, assistant, and two writers. Programs 
from his office are now heard over 180 
stations in this country and over about a 
dozen in foreign countries. 

Each week he writes “Seth Parker’s Old 
Fashioned Singing School,’ “Sunday At 
Seth Parker’s” and several other programs. 

Ten hymns have been composed by him 
and printed. 

A popular waltz ballad called “That First 
Little Sweetheart of Mine” is published. 

His collection of the old-time hymns is 
on the press and being published by the 
Carl Fisher Publishing Company. 

His collection of stories and philosophical 
sayings are on the press of the Century 
Publishing Company and will be out in 
book form within the next thirty days. 

A Seth Parker story appears in the Chris- 
tian Herald every week. 

Simon and Schuster, publishers, 
have just bought his latest book, 
“The Yankee Salesman.” 

Sixty sound pictures have been 
contracted for in which Mr. Lord 


must act as well as write and di- 
rect. 


He is under contract to write 
forty thousand words a_ week 
which if bound into book form 
would be thirty-five books a year. 

In one of his offices you will find 
a Seth Parker newspaper syndi- 
cate under way which is selling his 
writings to newspapers through- 
out the country. 

Continued on page 454 
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A Tabloid Sea Voyage In Smooth Waters 


Traveling public are awakening to fact that real ocean liners ply between Boston and New York 
affording a real vacation including a good nights rest—A salt water cruise that includes all 
the delightful routine of ‘‘going to sea’’ 


LOWING her whistle long and vigor- 
B ous near the very spot where the Tea 

Party was held long years ago, the 
good ship “Boston” moved out from her 
piers. A tabloid sea voyage was in pros- 
pect. There was the same excitement and 
thrill of an ocean liner sailing; forsooth 
was not the big ship similiar in almost 
every detail to those which cross the 
Atlantic. 

A round-trip voyage begun under cloudy 
skies was only the overture of the glorious 
return in a blaze of summer sunshine re- 
vealing the skyline of Boston in matutinal 
glory. 

The spacious deck room suggested “eight 
times around” for a constitutional! Car- 
pets on the gangway brightened the antici- 
pations of twain with new valises labeled 
“Bridal” embarking in the halo of a honey- 
moon journey. There may have been ling- 
ering tearful goodbyes. The destination 
was New York, but there were some mak- 
ing their first voyage—and Gotham seemed 
a long way off. Cold and gray was that 
April day. Clouds hung heavy over Nan- 
tasket—a contrast to memories so bright 
and glorious in good old summer time! 
Mournful bell buoys and Boston Light were 
passed, as some of the young first voyagers 
looked up their maps to “see where they 
were going” and identify “points of inter- 


est,” confidently expecting some brakeman 
to appear to announce stations in transit, 
for the boat’s schedule is comparable to a 
railroad time table. 


* x * 


The route included passage through the 
Cape Cod Canal. After dinner about eight 
comes the “gondola glide” amid the sand 
dunes and hills. Motorists on either side 
greet the passengers on deck. 

The electric light rimming the shore line 
of the canal and the red lights of the rising 
bridges made it seem like a nocturnal pag- 
eant. Our captain’s name was Brecken- 
ridge. He comes of old New England sea- 
going forbears, and was popular with his 
crew. My steward assured a timid passen- 
ger who feared seasickness: 

“We've got a good captain.” Another 
ventured, “We have a good barber,” an- 
other insisted, “We have a good dining 
room” so it was evident that we were on a 
vessel where the crew were “pulling” to- 
gether on all oars. 


Well located aft, the swish of the sea 
seemed like soothing music to the gracious 
lady of our party, whose father had been 
a sea captain. Cheery within was the order 
of the night. Music, dancing and chatter 
among new acquaintances ne’er to be forgot 
makes one feel in the gay world—and yet 





The S. S. “Boston” of the Eastern Steamship Co. going into her pier in New York 


out of it, when the time comes to “turn in” 
to a cosy berth or de luxe bed that suggests 
“afloat but at home.” 

There was the omnipresent radio—and 
you can guess what happened at seven P. M. 

Out in the gathering twilight the boat 
noses toward the Cape where the Pilgrim 
Fathers first landed. Out into the vasty deep 





Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont’s home at the 
entrance to Long Island Sound 


from Buzzard’s Bay the good ship “Boston’” 
speeded over the big lips of the waves, as 
if happy in finding plenty of sea room. 
Nothing appeared to disturb the delight of 
the passengers in passing a restful night 
and enjoying a good breakfast to round out 
our coast-wise voyage. Oldtime salt mack- 
erel made us feel more than ever that we 
were on a real salt water cruise. 


= = * 


In the morning early risers were pre- 
sented that rare panorama of Long Island 
Sound and approach to New York City that 
have been an inspiration to “travelers by 
sea” from Boston to New York for many 
years. The upper end of historic Long 
Island with old Sol shining down upon 
the placid sea which formed a great 
carpet of shimmering green silk was 
like a gigantic marine canvas brought 
to life. Palatial summer homes and 
castles of Long Island and the Sound 
shore nestled in the friendly light of the 
dawn. It suggested sighting the shores of 
the Emerald Isle or England after a six- 
day ocean voyage, with this very distinctive 
difference—there had not been five long 
tedious days awaiting the thrill of “land 
ahead!” 

The “Boston” in the high seas was as 
steady as a ferry boat that night. In the 
quietude of the Sound, spirits of the pas- 
sengers rose with the thermometer. 


Altogether it was one of the most enjoy- 
able journeys that I ever made from Boston 
to New York. It was a week’s vacation 
compressed into fifteen hours. Wayfaring - 
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travelers find a treat in store for them in 
this miniature sea trip at the expense of a 
few dollars and few extra hours of time 
that complete the joys of “parting and ar- 
riving” in an ocean voyage. With a won- 
derful night’s rest as sung in your bunk, 
you sleep and relax, away from the daily 
grind and routine, comes the “freedom of 
the sea,” so graphically described by Con- 


rad and Masefield in their tributes to 
Neptune’s realm. 
* * * 


Some eminent physicians in New York, 
3oston and other sections have pre- 
scribed for nerve-wracked patients, “Get 
on the Boston boat and have a real night’s 
rest. It may bring the good results of 
a week’s vacation. 

Time remained for a “hair cut” ac- 
cording to the latest metropolis mode. 
The barber with a Scotch accent assured 
me I was now ready to prance down the 
gangplank and step out into gay Gotham 
society. Of course he received an extra 
tip. 

The god ship “Boston” glided along 
like a giant swan ducking Hell Gate 
Bridge and cavorted in the big circle as 
the historic Brooklyn Bridge hove into 
view. Then came the swing to the star- 
board around Bowling Green with the 
spires and turrets of the skyscrapers of 
lower New York, looming up like sentinels 
of a busy age. The gilded dome of the 
old World Building, once famous for its 
height, now sailed low in the “skyscape” of 
new buildings that have sprung up, located 
near the historic spot where George Wash- 
ington was inaugurated as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

* * 7 

On the tip of Manhattan Island remains 
the old circular building known as “Castle 
Garden,” the gateway through which so 
many of our splendid virile adopted citizen- 
ship have passed as immigrants on to fame 
in American history in generations past. 
On up the Hudson River, groups of new 
towers were arising as if by magic in upper 
New York. The Chrysler Building with 
spiked tower one thousand feet above the 
“sidewalks of New York,” covering sixty- 
eight stories, was one of the late arrivals, 
already a veritable hive of human activ- 


ity—a small sized city unto itself. But 
that is to be outdone in height with a build- 
ing of eighty-five stories arising on the 
site of the old Waldorf-Astoria, which also 
provides a terminal for the dirigibles 
which will soon be racing across the At- 
lantic and then across the continent, landing 
passengers with the grace and ease of a 
bird hovering over its nest. Ferry boats 
bobbing in and out of the slips tooted a 
chorus of welcome, while the busy-body tug 
boats screamed their warnings furiously. 





Smoking Room on the S. S. “New York” 


We “booked” for our return passage on 
the good ship “New York,” a sister to the 
“Boston,” possessing the comforts and lux- 
uries of a ocean liner. The “cruise” of 
thirty hours will be remembered and as- 
sociated with the same thrill of “going 
abroad” that came with embarking on the 
Leviathan and other floating palaces of the 
sea that have carried me twenty times over- 
seas. Nooks to loaf and lounge “invited the 
soul,” tables for writing or bridge playing, 
while music “by the band” and the ever- 
ready ever-present radio made merry the 
moments of a long-remembered evening. 
The usual “before retiring” yawns were 
missing. In the writing rooms were many 
young people trying to tell the folks at home 
all the joy and thrill of this “voyage,” not 
forgetting to add “Wish you were here!” 

A sunburst hung over Beacon Hill, as the 
“New York” sailed into Boston after an 
early morning “plunge” through the Canal. 


One is impelled to relate the story in a 
poetic mood. Inspired by this abridged sea 
voyage from Boston to New York, we had 
enough time to “get away” and resume 
thinking as we go along. The world is 
coming closer together when within the 
night’s pleasant voyage, leaving the habitats 
of the old Puritans and Pilgrims on a 
gloomy night, we arrive in the homes of 
the old burghers of New Amsterdam and 
discover that it was all done with a few 
dollars and a good room for a “lodging” at 
less price than one would pay at a hotel 
for a sleepless night amid the jangling 
bedlam of noises in the metropolis. 

If the descendants of the thrifty 
Yankees and the free-spending denizens 
of Gotham could realize what a rest and 
recreation is possible in these “voyages” 
costing only a few ships in legal tender, 
there would be necessity for adding 
extra boats on the Eastern Steamship 
Company to care for passengers seeking 
this incomparable little sea trip from 
New England to New York, on through 
the witching lane of lights outlining the 
Cape Cod Canal in early dawn “return- 
ing’—and late twilight “going.” Which- 
ever way one goes there is the real tang 
of the sea. The investment in a “recrea- 
tion limited” period pays dividends in 
health and good spirits, providing all the 
essentials of “breaking away” and prolong- 
ing the hours of less than one day into a 
feeling that one has had a holiday at sea, 
at the minimum of expenditure. 

* * * 


The Boston boats have provided golden 
hours in the magic of my memories without 
intruding on the exacting demands for 
“more time” and more speed in work in 
these nerve-wracking times. For visitors 
to attend the Tercentenary celebrations in 
Massachusetts without making at least this 
much of a sea voyage would seem like a 
studied slight to the honored traditions of 
the seas which the Yankee still holds dear 
in fond remembrance. 

If any native of New England or visitor 
to Boston fails to report “a trip to New 
York by boat” some time in his life—well 
“it’s just too bad.” As Aunt Tabitha would 
say,—“They don’t know nuthin’ about 
traveling.” 





Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People 


banks, railroad and other corporation, active 
in fourteen charitable, educational, literary 
and civic organizations, and a member of 
twelve clubs, but he was not too busy to give 
this bit of verse that comes as a solace after 
the long strenuous hours at work. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


Mr. Ecker is one man who always has a 
large memorandum pad and never fails to 


Continued from page 449 


date up every stray moment for the coming 
week or month. 

Frederick Ecker was born in the New 
York town of classic name called Phoenicia, 
in 1867, and is a product of the public 
schools. He had just turned sixteen when 
he took his first job with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Twenty-two years 
later he found himself comptroller and with- 
in twelve months was treasurer and another 
three years found him Director. In 1919 
he became a vice-president and the right- 
hand man of the late Haley Fiske, the gen- 


ius who had conducted the affairs of the 
Company during its greatest period of ex- 
pansion. 

There is something in this building that 
suggests the quietude of peaceful moments, 
despite the fact that it is in the centre of 
the busy activities of the metropolis, the 
Same poise and calm that prevailed in the 
early days when John R. Hegeman greeted 
friends and employees with that winsome 
patriarchial smile that has to me symbolized 
the kindly and humane activities of this 
wonderful organization. 
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.as a short story writer. 





SUALLY the reader of short stories 
| must sit down to write a story of his 

own before he fully realizes that the 
short story writer is necessarily equipped 
with something more than a highly culti- 
vated imagination. The successful writer 
knows that architecturally a story must 
have a Beginning, a Body and an Ending. 
He has learned the functions of these main 
divisions and their component elements. He 
also knows how the plot should be formu- 
lated and arranged so the “Narrative Ques- 
tion” will capture the reader’s interest, 
and how Narrative Hindrances, Narrative 
Furtherances, Turning Points, Crises, Pres- 
entation Units and other structural devices 
should be used to maintain the readers 
“Narrative Suspense” until the Conclusive 
Act appears in the Ending. 

It is John Gallishaw, Former Assistant 
Dean of Harvard University, Instructor in 
Short Story Writing at Harvard and the 
University of California and founder of 
The John Gallishaw School of Creative 
Writing, who has revealed that there are 
only two ways to write a short story. He 
explains the standard procedure to follow 
whether you are writing a Story of Ac- 
complishment or a Story of Decision, which 
are the only two basic forms. 


His book “The Only Two Ways to Write 
a Short Story,” contains information gath- 
ered by him in his extensive research both 
as an instructor and writer of short stories. 
He has eliminated the element of chance 
from the efforts of inexperienced writers 
and given them a comprehensive start over 
those who learn by the trial and error 
method, which slow and grinding process is 
apt to bring early disaster to one’s career 
No matter how 
good the material is, it must be written 
in such a way as to attract the reader and 
hold his interest from beginning to end, 
or else the writer finds in his mail, returned 
manuscripts instead of the check he had 
been working for. By studying the points 
emphasized by Mr. Gallishaw he can make 
over many of these rejected manuscripts 
into saleable material. 


“The Only Two Ways to Write a Short 
Story” serves the same purpose to the 
writer as does the Case Book of Law to 
the Lawyer. Mr. Gallishaw explains and 
proves all his points by exhaustive line by 
line analyses of twenty-one published 
stories by such well known writers as O. 
Henry, Thomas Beer, Charles Lamb, Irvin 
Cobb, Lucian Cary and Richard Connell. 
Each story is reproduced complete and is 
preceded by an Architectural Chart and 


Commentary, and followed by a systematic 
Analysis. The lines in each story are 
numbered for reference and the component 
parts of each example are analyzed with a 
full discussion of the author’s method and 
craftsmanship and his use of various de- 
vices. Among these twenty-one stories ap- 
pear two, written by Mr. Gallishaw him- 
self—a story of Decision and a story 
of Accomplishment. These stories of his 
own, one of which appeared in the Century 
Magazine and the other which appeared in 








John Gallishaw 











Collier’s are used for a very definite pur- 
pose, to show beyond a question, what goes 
on in the author’s mind while writing a 
short story. 

He not only tells the young writer what 
to do, but why he should do it and how it 
is done. He goes over each of the myriad 
complexities and intricacies of short story 
writing so thoroughly that it is easily real- 
ized why he is recognized as the most dis- 
tinguished authority and successful teacher 
of modern short story writing. Anyone sin- 
cerely ambitious to become a_ successful 
short story writer should study this book and 
any young man with high editorial hopes 
should know all the information that is 
packed between its covers. It takes the 
guesswork out of writing and replaces 
vague theories with concrete and practical 
facts. 


“The Only Two Ways to Write a Short 
Story” is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, price $5.00. Its compan- 


ion volume “Twenty Problems of the Fic- 
tion Writer” by the same author, completes 
John Gallishaw’s famous $500.00 course in 
the art of short story writing. The price 
of this volume is also $5.00. 


OST of America great industries 
M have advanced rapidly, but the 

one whose progress has been the 
most incredibly rapid is the radio industry. 
Comparatively overnight it has leaped 
from the experimental stage to be one 
of our greatest industries so it is not 
unusual that one who has been asso- 
ciated with it since its infancy should write 
a book about it. The name of the book is 
“Full Measure” and it is an absorbing 
story of radio. 

Hendrick Varden, a young, ruthless and 
unfeeling individual in search of power, 
found it in Radio and advanced with the 
new industry to a lofty pinnacle from 
which he and the Company fell to disaster 
in the great change that took place after 
the war. 

In the story appears an appealing char- 
acter, John Manley, a young graduate from 
Technology whose interesting experiences 
with the American National Telegraphs 
lead him from this country to South Amer- 
ica and finally to China. 


“Full Measure” combines business with 
pleasure. From it one gets a “look in” at 
the inside of the radio industry when it 
was feeling its first growing pains, without 
missing any of the thrills and intrigue of 
the usual good novel. 

The author, Hans Otto Storm, is a radio 
engineer as well as an author and he has 
alternated between research work in the 
laboratory and installation of radio sta- 
tions in various parts of the country. 

The book is published by the MacMillan 
Company, New York, price $2.50. 


* * * 


OR over three hundred years Cape Cod 
has been a summer playground, for 
even the sturdy pioneers after endur- 

ing the rigors of winter and the struggles 
of early days enjoyed in full the same de- 
lights and charms of Cape Cod that have 
attracted millions of tourists since then. 

Much has been written about Cape Cod, 
much more will be written, but a volume is 
appearing in A. D. 1930, especially appropri- 
ate for the Tercentenary year.. It is writ- 
ten by George Hibbert Driver of Milton, 
and fittingly titled “Cape Scapes.” It pre- 
sents information concerning Cape Cod that 
is not only refreshingly new, but provides 
a new angle of allurement. One cannot look 
upon the frontispiece “The Rose of the 
Wreck” without feeling the impulse to visit 
Cape Cod. The opening chapter “Moss for 
the Millions” reveals to many thousands in 
Massachusetts an interesting and romantic 
industry. 
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The book contains six chapters. The des- 
cription of the Coast Guard Station and of 
the sand dunes of our uttermost continental 
corner are most graphically pictured. 

The poetic highpoint of the book is 





and carefree days in the invigorating 
atmosphere touched by the tang of the salt 
seas—something ruddy and rugged that will 
doubtless be preserved as one of the out- 
standing souvenirs of the year. 


One of the oldest landmarks of Cape Cod 


reached in the “Interview of the Rising 
Sun.” 

Seventeen interesting illustrations adorn 
the book, which is handsomely bound in col- 
ors symbolic of the sands and summer sun- 
shine of Cape Cod and the green of nature 
in all her glory. 

It may be just that book you are looking 
for—one to preserve as a memento of happy 


The book sells at $1.00 and has an in- 
trinsic souvenir value in the pictures and 
text that far transcends the ephemeral post- 
card with its oft-repeated trite message 
“Having a good time. Wish you were here.” 

* * * 


ICHARD Hughes, the sophisticated 
author of A High Wind in Jamaica, 
writes Harpers from Tangier, Mor- 





occo: “I have now abandoned even the 
moderate amount of civilization I once re- 
tained, and for the last six weeks have been 
living in tents with a pack of Arabs in some 
cork-woods at the back of beyond. I have 


A Real Irish Picture 


now gone so native that I can operate a 
typewriter in comfort sitting cross-legged 
on the ground, and can gallop without my 
slippers flying off. It is a long time now 
since my legs experienced the decent chaf- 
ing of trousers. It is extraordinary how 
much more practical skirts are, once one 
gets used to them.” 





Phillips Lord in Person as 
“Seth Parker’? Continued from page 450 


The Samuel French Publishing Company 
has just bought the rights to a Seth Parker 
amateur play for schools and churches. 

Arrangements are being made to produce 
a play of Seth Parker’s every Sunday night 
on Broadway. This will be a religious pro- 
duction and anyone who dares to take a re- 
ligious production to the Great White Way 
has his courage with him. 

In his spare time (? ? ?) he is lecturing 
and speaking on the creation of his char- 
acter. 

The Columbia Phonograph Company has 
produced three Seth Parker records. 

The writer asked Mr. Lord just yesterday 
what he laid his success to, and he replied, 
“Work—just plain hard work.” 

Mr. Lord only told part of the story when 
he said that however. It’s due to hard work 
and plenty of honest-to-goodness fight. He’s 
got as much fight as any man the writer 
has ever met. Not that he is antagonistic, 
but fight in that he refuses to be downed by 
anything. 

Perhaps an interesting example will 
serve as well as anything to explain this. 

About two months ago Mr. Lord, in writ- 
ing his program, built it around an old 
phonograph which gets stuck in the groove 
and will go no further.» In rehearsing the 
skit the production man said that phono- 
graphs could not be used in the National 
Broadcasting Company. Mr. Lord argued 


that he was recognizing it as a phonograph 
and there ought to be no objection to using 
it as a prop, but his arguments were of no 
avail. It was admitted that in this case it 
was all right, but a rule was a rule. 

Not willing to leave a stone unturned, 
Mr. Lord took the question up the line to 
the executives of the Broadcasting Com- 
pany. They discussed it and handed down 
the decision that the rule couldn’t be 
broken. This would seem as though the 
script could not be produced until it was en- 
tirely re-written. 

They didn’t know Lord, however. I hap- 
pened to be going by his studio about mid- 
night of that very day and seeing a light in 
the window went up. There was Lord with 
a dishpan, a nail file, a fountain pen, a 
spool of thread on a pencil, and numerous 
other commodities. 

The long and short of it was that those 
listening the following week heard a phono- 
graph. The sound of winding it was a 
spool of thread on a rough pencil. 

Then the machine started. First there 
was the scraping of the needle on the 
empty grooves. This was Lord circling the 
nail file on the bottom of the dishpan. Then 
there was a little nick in the record. That 
was another character tapping a fountain 
pen on a music stand. Then came the 
piano accompaniment which was a piano 
with tissue paper on the strings to dull the 
tone and then the voice of the singer which 
was another character singing through a 
megaphone behind one of the curtains of 
the room. The effect was one that would 


have put Mr. Edison to shame ‘and thus it 
was that Mr. Lord used his phonograph on 
the air. 

No, his success is not due only to hard 
work. It’s due to hard work plus an infin- 
ite amount of Yankee resourcefulness. 


American Leaders of the 
Early Days 


our answer, they forebore to enter into war, 
but (it seemed) unwillingly, and as not well 
pleased with us.” 

In his dealings with the Indians and in 
other particulars Winthrop showed himself 
a successful diplomat. It is apparent that 
he exerted a very salutary influence upon 
the colony. He was a man among men. He 
set the example of labor with his hands. 
Though he was Governor he did not claim 
exemption from the common toil of his fel- 
low men. He received no compensation at 
first, and was obliged to support himself 
and his family by agricultural pursuits, for 
he owned and managed a farm in Medford. 

Time does not permit a long analysis of 
the character of our first Governor, nor of 
the times in which ‘he lived and of which 
he was so mighty a party; but I commend 
to your thought the fact that free gov- 
ernment began in this continent with the 
very beginning of its settlement; that its 
leaders had that greatness which can and 
does learn; and that the conception of lib- 
erty under law, which is today our most 
precious national possession, was at the 
heart of the very corner-stone of the nation. 


Continued from page 430 
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A Vendetta of the Hills 


Continued from page 434 
fallow in Nature’s pasture, but are tilled by 
the thrifty plowman as he labors afield with 
fullest confidence of a bountiful reward. 
Meanwhile, the mountains that look down 
upon the beauteous valley guard their secret 
well. But searching eyes will yet, undoubt- 
edly, sometime, somewhere, rediscover the 
mysterious cavern with its hoarded millions 
of loot, stored by the rapacious hands of 
Joaquin Murietta, the White Wolf, and their 
brigand bands, its lake of oil from which out- 
laws fed their lamps, and its subterranean 
river from whose shallow riffles Guadalupe 
and Dick Willoughby also, gathered a wealth 
of golden spoil. 
END 


What Mass Production Means 
in Books 


first dozen books also included a few Ameri- 
can titles which were being re-printed for 
the first time. Distribution started in 
October, 1929. During the first few weeks, 
more than 200,000 copies of International 
Fiction Library books were sold and as 
many as 300,000 have been sold in one 
month. Sales figures so far this year, prom- 
ise a volume of more than 1,500,000. New 
books have been added at the rate of one 
every week. It would seem from these 
figures that Mr. Cahen has managed the 
long unsolved problems of mass produc- 
tion, and mass distribution. Probably 
the next big problem will be “driving 
home” to the public the fact that they 
are not getting a cheaper product, or a 
cheaper story, or obscure authors, but the 
VERY BEST that can be offered in the field 
of literature and for a really nominal price. 
This will possibly be accomplished in the 
new trend of advertising books as books, 
rather than as individual volumes. After 
all, it is not literary style or even crafts- 
manship which sells a book, they are merely 
important factors. It is controversial dis- 
cussion that is probably the most important 
so far as the sales are concerned—this, com- 
bined with the fact that the International 
Fiction Library books have literary merit, 
and “the man behind the throne” knows his 
“kingdom” from A to Z are probably some 
of the reasons for the recent tremendous 
changes in the various book markets. 


Continued from page 427 


Affairs at Washington 

Continued from page 420 
individual who gets things done and was 
happy in returning the courtesy of the 
pre-inauguration visit of President 
Hoover to Rio de Janiero. As the chief 
executive of forty million people, living 
In a republic that has been traditional 
in its friendliness to the United States, 
the distinguished visitor was given a 
most hearty welcome in Washington and 
was introduced to the microphone by 
the ever-present David Lawrence of the 
United States Daily. He was given a 
dinner in New York and upon leaving 
insisted that his visit had even deepened 
his affection and admiration for the big 
brother republic of the north. 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM IS ORGANIZED TO GIVE CONSTANTLY IMPROVED SERVICE «ee 





QUICK, ACCURATE, EASY TO USE 








What you want of the telephone... 
it is our business to give 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WHEN you order a telephone, you want it put in 
promptly. During the last five years the average 
length of time needed to have a telephone 
installed has been cut nearly in half. 

You want quick and accurate service, free from 
trouble. Good as the service was five years ago, 
today there are a third less troubles per telephone. 
During this same period there have been marked 
increases in the already high percentage of 
perfectly transmitted conversations. 

When you make a toll call, you want a prompt, 
clear connection. Five years ago 70 per cent of 
all toll and long distance calls were handled while 
the calling person remained at the telephone. To- 
day all but a very small per cent are 
handled this way. 

The Bell System is organized to give 
constantly improved service. Several 





thousand persons in the Bell Laboratories are en- 
gaged in research that improves the material means 
of telephony. The Western Electric Company, with 
plants at Chicago, Kearny, N. J., and Baltimore, 
specializes in the manufacture of precision tele- 
phone equipment of the highest quality. From its 
warehouses all over thecountry, it supplies the mil- 
lions of delicate parts for Bell System apparatus. 
The operation of the System is carried on by 24 
Associated Companies, each attuned to the area 
it serves. The staff of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is continually develop- 
ing better methods for the use of these operating 
companies. 
Your telephone service today is better 
than ever before. The organized effort 
of the Bell System is directed toward 
making it even better tomorrow. 





Lionel Atwell Insists ‘‘The 
Play’s the Thing” 


Continued from page 445 


The work done at that time was an inval- 
uable asset for this part. The alert manner 
of the French gentleman is a character 
skillfully drawn; clapping his hands in the 
excitement of a new clue, the silent solilo- 
quy to the rose, and the quick, affectionate 
slaps that fall on his aged housekeeper to 
hasten her departure from the room, the 
round-eyed, feigned surprise that quickly 
changes to the look of “one who knows all,” 





these, with a multiple of other looks and ges- 
tures, keep your eyes riveted on “Monsieur 
Poirot.” 

Only two or three times a season does an 
inveterate theater-goer witness a perform- 
ance the sheer brilliance and charm of 
which will carry him through two and a half 
hours of thrilling enjoyment. Into this cate- 
gory should be placed Lionel Atwell in “The 
Ackroyd Mystery.” 

The marriage of Mr. Atwell to Mrs. 
Douglas MacArthur, daughter of Mrs. J. 
Stotesbury, of Philadelphia, has been an- 
nounced, and they enjoyed their honeymoon 
cruising on their new yacht. 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 


F you were to go through the list of 
] clubs and societies and associations to 

which Gladys Brannigan the water-col- 
orist belongs you would class her with those 
whom Mark Twain called “jiners.” In addi- 
tion to the social clubs there are a long, 
long line of art associations to which she is 
drawn by her profession and which are 
eager to have her as a member. 

For Gladys Brannigan is one of the fore- 
most painters of today in her medium. She 
studied at the Corcoran in Washington and 
the National Academy of Design in New 
York and then launched into a world of 
work in which she is busy every minute, 
Winter and Summer. With her husband 
she travels a great deal, and each trip chal- 
lenges her to find the technique that will 
depict just the atmosphere, just the color- 
ing peculiar to the locality. 

Her success in meeting the challenge was 
evident in a recent show in New York, Irish 
Castles, with their dark and mellow beauty, 
Portsmouth farmers’ and _ fishermen’s 
houses, clearcut in the New England air, 
and Georgia plantations and marshes, veiled 
by shimmering heat waves, are sharply con- 
trasted. No one has ever succeeded better 
in painting the elusive Spanish moss or the 
delicacy of the japonica, and few see more 
romantically the anecdotal bits—the Neg- 


roes and their cabins and children and 
mules. 

A prize winner, of course, is Gladys 
Brannigan. She has exhibited in Rio de 
Janeiro and Arizona, in Tennessee and 
Florida, in Washington, New York and 
Buffalo. She has been a guest exhibitor 


with the artist group at Lyme and with the 
International Water Color Club at the 
Brooklyn Museum. Her pictures are tour- 
ing the country with three rotary shows 
this winter. She is Treasurer of the New 
York Watercolor Club, a member of its 
Board of Control and was a member of the 
jury for its latest exhibit. She was a 
charter member of the Washington Arts 
Club and was invited to give a one-man 
show at the Corcoran Gallery. The Buffalo 
Society of Artists remembers her as well as 
do the Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts 
in Hartford and the New Haven Paint and 
Clay. The North Shore Arts Association 
recognizes her work with the group of 
painters at and near Gloucester. 


Tall and handsome, happily married to 
the well-known lawyer, Robert Allan Bran- 
nigan, leading a full social life and a thor- 
oughly successful professional life, Gladys 
Brannigan may truly consider herself one of 
the favored of Fortune—entirely justified 
in being a “jiner.”” MABELL S. C. SMITH. 


regarding places and events 


world, the National Broadcasting 

Company now has its Chicago studio 
on the roof of the Merchandise Mart, in the 
heart of the whirling activity of the windy 
city. Engineers have devised plans for 
meeting radio problems far into the future. 
No expense has been spared to provide the 
headquarters of the Chicago division with 
facilities for the acme of program presenta- 


Ate: of the largest building in the 
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Gladys Brannigan 


tion and transmission. More than sixty- 
two thousand square feet of floor space will 
be required to house the various activities. 

Formal opening of the new quarters was 
a definite step in fulfillment of President 
Aylesworth’s prediction that Chicago is des- 
tined to become one of the great broadcast- 
ing centers of the world. The fact that 
these headquarters of the National Broad- 
casting Company are more pretentious than 
those now in use in New York, Washington, 
or San Francisco, is regarded as a signifi- 
cant recognition of the importance of Chi- 
cago’s position in the broadcasting field. 

In the new location, special construction 
eliminates many of the physical and me- 
chanical limitations of the usual office build- 
ing. The quarters have been designed and 
built under the direction of O. B. Hanson 
by Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, de- 
signers of the Merchandise Mart, who 
supervised the construction. 

The six studios are fully equipped with 
the very latest developments in radio ap- 
paratus. Wire lines and other facilities are 


installed permitting expansion to an unlim- 
ited number of studios. 

Studio “A” is the largest radio theatre 
in the world. It is seventy-five feet long, 
with a twenty-six feet ceiling, a total con- 
tent of 99,450 cubic feet. It provides stand- 
ing room for more than a thousand persons. 

Instead of the usual velvet, or monks’ 
cloth drapes, utilized in the regulating of 
acoustical effects, it is walled with adjust- 
able narrow panels—strips movable in such 
manner as to present refractive, neutral or 
absorbing surfaces to the sounds produced 
in the room. This is the first installation 
of this sort ever attempted. 

A great pipe organ and organ loft, spe- 
cially adapted for radio presentations of 
varied character, has been installed. <A 
raised stage, for use in production permit- 
ting the presence of an immediate audience, 
and useful in the balancing and placing of 
large orchestras, at one end of the studio, 
are impressive features of this installation. 
Other studios vary to meet various acous- 
tical conditions and the total floor space de- 
voted to the six broadcasting rooms is 
10,000 square feet. 


Monitoring and observation rooms adja- 
cent, with soundproof glass partitions, are 
raised above the studio level in order to give 
the studio engineer and production director 
a view of the performance. A soundproof 
glass-enclosed balcony, to enable invited 
guests to both see the performance in the 
studio, and hear it through loudspeakers as 
the radio audience hears it, is an innova- 
tion. The special tower occupied by the 
National Broadcasting Company quarters is 
on the nineteenth and twentieth floors and 
all studios except “F” are on the nineteenth 
floor, which is two stories in height. 

The studios are without windows (and 
partially hermetically sealed for sound 
proof), the ventilation being regulated 
through modern equipment, maintaining a 
constant flow of pure air at a regulated 
temperature and with a uniform degree of 
humidity, as the temperature is automati- 
cally maintained within a variation of two 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


In the center of the main control room 
are two main control boards. A master 
control desk in this room is the nerve 
center at which the engineer in charge may 
observe the routing of all programs and 
can supervise the cutting of programs on 
and off networks and from studio to studio. 

Delicately adjusted times system clocks 
show the correct time to the fraction 
of a second—an item of major importance 
in regulation of programs over far-flung 
networks. All equipment, including power 


Continued on page 458 
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RUSH yo’ off, sah?” asked the porter 
B as the train pulled into the station. 
“Brush me off if you want to, but 
I’m opposed to tipping,” said the matter-of- 
fact traveler. 

“Well, sah,” said the porter, “yo’ clothes 
ain’t nearly as dusty as ah thought they 
was.” 

* * * 

Pat—Have you christened your new baby 
yet? 

Mike—We have. 

Pat—An’ phwat did you call it? 

Mike—Hazel. 

Pat—-Sure, bad cess to ye, with 223 Saints 
to name the kid after, ye had to go and 
name it after a nut. 

* * * 

Johnson—So you gave up trying to teach 
your wife to drive the car? 

Williams-—Yes. When I told her to re- 
lease her clutch she let go of the steering 
wheel. 

* * * 

Is that the fire station? May I speak 
to the captain? Oh really? Good evening 
—or rather morning. Reginald Renfrew, of 
Balmoral Mansions, Nasturium Road, speak- 
ing. Sorry to trouble you at this unholy 
hour but the fact is, we’ve a rotten fire here 
and we’d like you to put it out if you aren’t 
too terribly busy.” 

* * * 

Frosh: “Professor, I can’t go to class to- 
day.” 

Prof.: “Why?” 

Frosh.: “I don’t feel well.” 

Prof.: “Where don’t you feel well?” 

Frosh: “In class.” 


* * * 


The customer was busy sawing on the 
steak he ordered—and a difficult time he 
was having. 

“Is it tough?” queried the waiter solicit- 
ously. 

The customer was exhausted. He turned 
to the waiter with defeat in his eyes and 
said: “When I order beef and get horse, 
I don’t care. But next time, take the har- 
ness off before you start serving.” 


* * * 


Teacher: “Johnny, do you know who 
built the Ark?” 
John: “Naw.” 
Teacher: “Correct for once in your life.” 
* * * 


“Did you ever read ‘The Tale of Two 
Cities’ 2” 


“It’s a dickens of a story, I think.” 


Summer Boarder: “But why are those 
trees bending over so far?” 

Farmer: “You’d be bending over, too, 
miss, if you were as full of green apples as 
those trees are.” 

* * * 

“Shay, pardon me, offisher, but where 
am I?” 

“You’re on the corner of Broadway and 
Forty-Second Street.” 

“Cut out the details. 
in?” 


What town am I 


* * * 


“My roommate always gets to the shower 
first and makes me wait for him. What 
do you think of a guy like that?” 

“Why, I should say your roommate must 
be a gentleman of the first water.” 

* * * 


She came into the police station with a 
photograph in her hand. 

“My husband has disappeared,” said she. 
“This is his photo,” and she handed it to 
the inspector. 

“T want him found at once,” she added. 

The inspector looked up from the photo- 
graph. 

“Why?” he asked. 


* * * 


“Do you ever take Mrs. Glump for a ride 
in your car?” 

“No, with her jabbering in the back seat 
my wife couldn’t keep her mind on my 
driving.” 

* * * 

Two small boys were out hunting in the 
woods and one of them stopped and picked 
up a chestnut burr. 

“Tommy!” he called excitedly. 
here! I’ve found a porcupine egg!” 

* * * 


“What are all those holes in your di- 
ploma?” 
“Oh, I graduated from Chicago U.” 
* * * 


“Come 


Mrs. Goldberg and Mrs. Silverstein were 
gossiping over the back fence. 
“IT heard it today dot Abie Kazinsky vos 
keeping a budget.” 
“Vot!—und his vife too?” 
* * * 


Judge: “Sam, this is a serious charge 
against you. Have you anything to say in 
your defense?” 

Sam (haughtily): “Yoh Hono’ I not 
only denies the allegation, but I also de- 
clares the alligator am wrong.” 


* * * 


When a locomotive whistles for a grade 
crossing it is best to believe all you hear. 


College Lad (arrested for speeding): 
“But, your Honor, I am a college boy.” 

Judge: “Ignorance doesn’t excuse any- 
body!” 

* * * 

Caller: What a cozy little breakfast room 
—and the wall is so artistically splatter- 
dashed. 

Mrs. Depew: Yes, this is where George 
eats his grapefruit. 

* * * 


“Curse it! Curse it!” hissed the villain, 
snatching at the girl’s waist. 


“No it ain’t, either,” she retorted. “It’s 
only a girdle. 
* * * 
Suave Auto Salesman: “It runs. so 


smoothly you can’t feel it, so quietly you 
can’t hear it, has such perfect ignition you 
can’t smell it, and as for speed—you can’t 
see it.” 

Londoner: “My word! How do you 
know the bally thing is there?” 


* * * 


Teacher—‘Johnny, if your father earned 
forty dollars a week and gave your mother 
half, what would she have?” 

Johnny—“Heart failure.” 

* * * 


Mrs. Campbell; ‘Dear, I saw the sweetest 
little hat downtown today.” 

Campbell: “Put it on and let me see how 
you look in it.” 


* * * 


She “When I was born my father made a 
promise to give me $10 every birthday. I 
have now $230.” 

He “When is he going to pay you the bal- 
ance?” 

* * * 

“Would you like a sonata before dinner?” 

Her guest gave a start of surprise and 
pleasure. 

“Thank you,” he replied, “I had a couple 
on the way here, but I think I could man- 
age another.” 

* * * 

The Sad One—She won’t become my wife 
unless we have a servant, and I can’t afford 
one. 

The Wise One—Well, marry a servant 
and then you will have both! 

* * * 

“The bullet went through Jones and 
killed Smith.” 

“Did they arrest the killer!” 

“They arrested Jones.” 

“Why did they arrest Jones?” 

“It was through Jones that Smith was 
killed.” 











A 
place to play 








Everysopy plays at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. . . . The infor- 
mality and friendliness are con- 
ducive to good spirits. 

To children it is paradise. 
Sandy Cove is a room from a 
story book, a place of pure de- 
light. They love to dine in the 
room where the big coral fish 
make solemn eyes from the 
wall-paper. . . . Perhaps chil- 
dren like Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall so much because Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall likes them. 

Send the family down for a 
week or two. Let them rest in 
the sun. Ride on the beach. 
Breathe the tonic ocean air. 

Write for information. There 
is a Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon_ Hall 


ATLANTIC <8 





LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 














PERSONAL 
RHEUMATISM—I will gladly tell anyone how I 
was healed in four days after two years’ terrible suf- 
fering. It makes no difference what form you have, 
if you are suffering, write Department C 1, Box 147, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Affairs and Folks 


Continued from page 456 

supply is installed in duplicate, to insure 
uninterrupted transmission of programs. 

In providing new quarters for the Chi- 
cago division, the National Broadcasting 
Company has looked far into the future. 
Arrangements already provide for expan- 
sion into quarters equalling the total room 
available in a good-sized ten-story building. 


The CHAPPLE SERVICE 


A modern printing establishment equipped with 
labor-saving machinery and operated by skilled 
craftsmen. Let us estimate on your next order. 


Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. Boston 25, Mass. 

















Would You Like to Meet 
the Presidents of the 
United States? 


In His Latest Book, JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
Graphically Presents a Vivid Picture of His Many 
Meetings Face to Face with Twelve Presidents, 
Covering the Outstanding Events of Thirteen 
Administrations from Grant to Coolidge 





“FACE TO FACE WITH OUR PRESIDENTS” 


A Book Printed Upon Urgent Requests of Thousands of People Who 
Heard This Remarkable Program Over the Radio in a Country- 
wide Hookup in a Series Sponsored by the 
National Broadcasting Company 





Some of the Many Thousands of Letters Received 


W. A. Clements, 
464 Wilmot Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

An American, the son of one of General Grant’s 
soldiers, wants to thank you for your program this 
date. It was wonderful. Your hour on the air was 
the best I ever heard. Again I thank you. 


. H. Elwell, 

33 Brewster Road, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Your Sunday presentation of the Hays regime was 
a masterpiece, not only in voice, but by the authen- 
ticity of facts. Please accept my great thanks to 
you and the station WEEI from which this perfect 
radio casting was made possible. 


Watson M. Ayers, 
Danvers, Mass. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of listening to 
you last evening over the radio at WEEI, Boston, on 
“Face to Face with our Presidents.” You did _— 
didly in reproducing the spirit of the times. I a 
a retired minister of the New England Methodist 
Conference in my 97th year, able to take an inter- 
est in what is going on in town, state, country and 
world. You have first class talent in reproducing 
characters vividly. I1 anticipate hearing you next 
Sunday night. 


Mrs. John W. Patrick, 
634 Prospect St., 
Metheun, Mass. 

Your broadcasts are wonderful. When your half 
hour is over, I have that same feeling I experience 
after a good turkey dinner—I have taken in mind 
something on which to feed and something that can be 
digested and so do me good mentally. We people 
who cannot see do certainly appreciate these won- 
derful choice things which come to us over the air 
from such brainy and busy men. Your voice, too 
carries ene and every word is so distinctly en- 
nuciat 


W. S. Preyer, 
W. S. Preyer & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Your radio broadcasting received splendidly and 
comments of friends and associates very flattering 
to you and we look forward with eagerness to con- 
tinuation of your program. Such talks as you are 
giving are particularly interesting to young America. 


J. Milnor Walmsley, 
Union Trust Building, 
Rochester, N 

I desire to express my sincere thanks to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and to Mr. Chapple for a 
program that is not only a wonderful entertainment, 
but is most interesting from an educational stand- 
point. 
prov 


H. G. Robertson, 
83 Carver St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

You surely have that happy faculty of making one 
forget one’s self and see through your eyes; it is 
indeed a pleasure to listen to your vivid descriptions. 


I do not think the program can be im- 


G. Campbell Bensley, 
la Ivy St., 
Boston, Mass. 

I wish to thank you for the enjoyment we have 
derived from your Sunday afternoon programs. I 
think of all programs, barring none, we have en- 
joyed yours the most. The personal touch and in- 
sight into the life and character of the great men 
of our day has been a delightful inspiration. I am 
fifteen years old and a freshman in the Jamaica 
Plain High School agricultural course. 


Helen F. Seiwick, 
3 Acton St., 
Maynard, Mass. 

Your talks are indeed enlightening for although 
one may have read a great deal of the life of many 
of whom you speak somehow you seem to have 
always come in closer touch and to know some 
little interesting thing that one would get in no 
other way. Though one may have looked upon the 
very scene you describe, you somehow have viewed 
it with different eyes and in a different light. One 
4 sure to become enlightened by what you have 

say. 


R. Wright, 
Summer S&t., 
Boston, Mass. 
Joe Chapple certainly makes your heart throb. 
The best talks I’ve heard on the radio. 


Mrs. Philip P. Lund, 
810 E. 8rd St., 
South Boston, Mass 
I have enjoyed Mr. Chapple’s most inspiring talks. 


H. A. Merion, 
Hotel La Salle, 
Boston, Mass. 
I listen in and have a wonderful time when you 
are on the air. I call it My Enchanted Hour. 


Mrs. Eva W. Schneider, 
33 Wetherbee Ave., 

well, Mass. 

I was very much interested and greatly pleased 
with your broadcast last Sunday afternoon. I hope 
to listen to many more in the future. 


Geo. H. Shea, 
309 North Ave., 
No. Abington, Mass. 

Your half hour “on the air” today has turned a 
dull day into an interesting one. Since hearing you 
speak, a few years ago, at Boston University, I have 
been interested in whatever you have to say or 
write. 


H. B. Daviss, 
Lawyer, Corsicana, Texas. 

Chanced to “tune in” on your lecture “Face to 
Face with our Presidents” and enjoyed every word 
of your lecture, with its interspersed music, etc. I 
shall give myself the pleasure of listening in to the 
remainder of your talks. Indeed, I very genuinely 
enjoyed this personal touch with you, for such it 
seem 
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Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


Illustrated with Portraits 2 
of Twelve Presidents ... 
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NEW 
HIGHWAYS 
TO THE 
SEA 


...new challenges 
to engineering skill 








I A || GIGANTIC engineering project... to build great 
| waterways from inland streams... to open new 


commercial highways to the sea! 


A job for America’s foremost engineers... for men who 
know how to spend wisely...who recognize the sound 
economy of building for permanence. 


That is why Armco INcoT IRON is playing such an im- 
portant part in the development of these inland waterways. 
In thousands of mammoth barges... for sluice lines... 
dredges and locks ... Armco INcoT IRON is the engi- 
neer’s logical choice. 


For Armco InGot IRON resists the deadly menace of 
rust and corrosion that lurks in the muddy waters... and 
in the raw fogs of river valleys! 

Armco Incot IRON is the purest iron made... practical- 
ly free from the impurities that hastenrust in other low-cost 
metals. It has behind it the longest record of actual service 
of any low-cost rust-resisting sheets or plates you can buy. 
For industrial uses, such as roofing, siding, ventilators. 
ducts, hoods and tanks... for sheet metal work about the 
home and on buildings ...in fact whenever you buy any 
product or equipment made of plate or sheet metal, be sure 
it’s made of this rust-resisting material. 


Whenever you see this Tri- 


angle on a product made of Cc * 


sheet metal, it means that 
the manufacturer of that 
product has gone to the ex- 
pense of using special sheets 





























Export: The Armco International Corp. 





ARMCO "22573" 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 


Cable Address: “ Armco—Middletown” 
PRODUCERS OF 


FOR EXACTING PURPOSES 
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PROMOTES GOOD HEALTH 
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PERFECT 
FOR 
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PURE, HEALTHFUL 
DEL/C/IOUS 











For sale at ieading Hotels of the 
United States, London and Paris 
and on all Transatlantic Steamers 


For booklet and information 
address 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 









































Cruises - 


HEN you plan to cruise south- 
ward this winter; think of the 
romance and history that clusters 
round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 




































. .and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
* especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


. and there is a fine degree of personal service 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“‘Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement— 

hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
pay for your ticket. 











Address Passenger Department 
United Fruit Company 
Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 











Write for beautiful booklet “Carib- 
bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 
full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean. 


10 to 24-Day Cruises to 








Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal Costa Rica Colombia Guatemala British - Spanish Honduras 
: ’ Havana Port Antonio Zone Port Limon PB ey on Puerto Barrios Honduras Puerto Cortez 
Kingston Cristobal ph Gotoabis Guatemala City Belize Bens Ponti illa 
ta : ; e 
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Celotex Lath, used as a base for the 
handsome plastered surfaces of this 
room, protects their beauty from dis- 
figuring plaster cracks and lath marks. 


, protect the 


beauty of 


plastered walls 


with 


Celotex Lath 4, 


... and make sure of pleasant 
even temperatures in every room 
all year ’round 


ISE home owners already know the 

urgent need for insulation in modern 
homes . . . understand how Celotex shuts out 
the cold and dampness of winter as well as 
the heat from summer sun. 

Now home owners have learned about 
Celotex Lath... the plaster base that not 
only guards your home against all extremes 
of temperature but also provides lasting pro- 


tection to the beauty of your walls and ceilings. 


IDEAL FOR 
REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING 
Attics lined with Celotex 
transform wasted space into 
pleasant, livable rooms. The 
rigid units are light and easy 
to apply. Where attic space 
is limited, you can keep the 
whole house more comfort- 
able by nailing Celotex Lath 
to the attic floor joists and 
stopping the costly leakage 
of furnace heat. 
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Celotex Lath comes in units measuring __ in building your new home... or in making 
18 inches by 4 feet. The size of the units and _ the home you live in now more enjoyable the 
their overlapping joints prevent the streaky year ’round. Get in touch with him at your 
appearance and unsightly plaster cracks that _first opportunity. 
so often occur with old-fashioned lath. And write for our interesting new book- 
As insulation, Celotex Lathaddsvery _let, “Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation,” telling 
little to your building costs ...it simply takes | how Celotex provides greater comfort and 
the place of ordinary lath. And in years lower fuel bills. 
to come it saves you hundreds of dollars The Celotex Company, 919 North Michi- 
in fuel bills by preventing costly leakage of | gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: 
furnace heat. Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Your architect, dealer or | (Member of the Home Modernizing Bureau of 
builder will be glad to explain _the National Building Industries, Inc.) Sales dis- 
how Celotex Lath can be used _ tributors throughout the world. Reliable 
dealers can supply you with 
Celotex Standard Building 


Cc ELOT EX Board and Celotex Lath. 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


LAT H CELOTEX 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
fs the trademark of and indicates 
manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ee TO BAGDAD AND BACK ee 
The Romantie Travel Book Extraordinary 


“The Book You Will Love to Read” 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
ob eeee ROS eee 


Three Hundred Page. Sumptuously Bound 











of Enchantment » ee i ed ema Illuminated Covers 
The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood’s Beautifully Illustrated 
Dreams with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
— Colored Inserts 
Ww and 
ames ander a Multitude of 
with its Author Halftone Engravings 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the —_ 
Birthplace of the 
‘ Human Race ~ . . . Old as the hills: old as 
8 ‘he winds that fan the desert 
he sands from Basra to Barea, her 
—_ features scarred but unsullied by 
ur the hand of Time that laid low 


the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
tomulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 


When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew 
In the; :!ken sail of infancy, 
k- The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 
ng And many a sheeny summer morn, 
4 Adown the Tigris I was borne, 
ni By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold. 
High-walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 






hi For it was in the golden prime led forth half a million freed 
r Of good Haroun Alraschid. slaves and gave them an Empire 
Ja: —Tennyson .s7e. 9xg Inches and a Book.” 
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he Price $6.00 Postpaid 
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- The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed 


ng Within its 300 Pages 
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or the loveliness that thrills 


a girl must have exquisite smooth skin,” 


say 39 Hollywood Directors 


Nine out of ten screen stars use 
Lux Totlet Soap for smooth skin 


ETAL-SMOOTH SKIN — how subtly 

and surely it wins its way into hearts 
everywhere! There’s no loveliness like it, 
Hollywood directors find. 

“Smooth, flawless skin is beauty’s great- 
est asset,” says Al Rockett, production 
manager for First National. “The per- 
fection of an exquisite skin is much more 
to the screen star—or to any woman— 
than any other physical quality.” 


Nine out of ten screen stars use Lux Toilet 


Lux Toilet Soap 








Photo by H. D. Carsey. Hi tlywood 


Soap for smooth skin. In Hollywood, of 
the 451 important actresses, including all 
stars, 442 care for their skin with this 
daintily fragrant white soap. 

The next time you see Billie Dove in a 
close-up, notice how exquisitely smooth 
Lux Toilet Soap keeps her skin. 

Fvery one of the great film studios has 
made Lux Toilet Soap the official soap in 
all dressing rooms. 


It leaves the skin so_petal-smooth! 
You'll love its quick, generous lather in 
your bath, too, and for the shampoo. 
Lux Toilet Soap is made by the famous 
French method. Do try it—today. 





Bittie Dove, First Na- 
tional star, in the modernistic 
bathroom built especially for 
her in Hollywood. It offers a 
charming background for her 
delicate loveliness. 

“A smooth skin is most 
important to every girl uhether 
she is @ motion picture 
player or not. I find Lux 
Torlet Soap delighifully pure 
an! refreshing.” 
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A screen star’s skin must show 
marvelously smooth under the 
glare of the new incandescent 


sun-spot”’ lights, 


Luxury such as you have found only in 


! 
French soaps at 50¢ and $1.00 the cake. . now 1O¢ 
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e TO BAGDAD AND BACK ee 
The Romantie Travel Book Extraordinary 


Three Hundred Pages 


of Enchantment 


The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood's 


Dreams 


Wander 
with its Author 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the 
Birthplace of the 
Human Race 


When the breese of a joyful dawn blew 

In the; :tken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time fow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 


By Bagdad'’s shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walled gardens green and old: 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 
For it was in the gokden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


—Tennyson 


“The Book You Will Love to Read’ 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





Size, 6x9 inches 





Price $6.00 Postpaid 


Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 


Gilt Top 


Sed 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 
and 
a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 


* . . . Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barca, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples ee whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.” 


The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed 


Within its 300 Pages 
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President Hoover in a moment of relaxation enjoying 
the real comforts of home 





